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“That Horse 
gets away Fast” 


RONALDO 
Mc LEO 
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Instant response, smooth 
pick-up, full power! 
Mobilgas answers these 
demands—and more! 
You get complete “Balanced 
Performance”! Drive in 


for Mobilgas and Mobiloil. 





V YHEN TRAFFIC LIGHTS GO 

green... you don’t want 
to be left at the post. Pick the 
gasoline that gets away fast— 
Mobilgas.\t’s sold at the friend- 
ly Flying Red Horse Sign. 

You'll like Mobilgas...when 
you try its flashing action, its 
smooth purring power...in your 
car. Here’s why— 

Mobilgas is made for mod- 
ern motors. It atomizes in- 
stantly; burns cleanly; deliv- 
ers full power toevery cylinder. 

Starting, climbing, cruising 


—you get the “Balanced Per- 
formance” that has made this 
gasoline America’s favorite! 


1. Quick starts despite cool engine. 

2. Fast warm-up—rapid acceleration. 

3. Freedom from vapor-lock—no 
stalls. 

4. Minimum crankcase oil dilution. 

5. High anti-knock value. 

6. Cleanliness—freedom from gum. 

7. Full, smooth power under all con- 
ditions. 

8. Long mileage—economical opera- 
tion. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc. 
AND AFFILIATES: Magnolia Petroleum Co.— 
General Petroleum Corporationsof California. 
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THE TAX BILL, WE FACE... ccscscccsiccscsssvese Pp. 
A peace-loving America is in the grip of a mam- 
moth preparedness drive. The crash of nations 
under impact of a $40,000,000,000 Nazi military 
machine has awakened America to its own vul- 
nerability. But this drive comes at a time when 
the cost of government has been steadily mount- 
ing. What does it mean in terms of still higher 
government costs, the tax outlook and the pros- 
pect that the budget will continue unbalanced? 
The article gives the facts simply and graphically. 
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OUR ECONOMIC WAR 

STARTS AGAIN MAZIB iin .o.cccscesssessrscees P. 9 
Wars still are not fought entirely with planes, 
tanks and guns, despite the refinements in hor- 
ror and blitzkrieg suddenness developed by Nazi 
Germany. People ask if this country will get 
mixed up in the European war. This revealing 
story shows how we are already in it, on the 
economic side, and what we are doing about it. 


CAMPAIGN WOES OF RADIO................ P. 10 
Official business goes free over the air. In a cam- 
paign year an important question arises as to 
what speeches are non-political, and therefore 
entitled to free time on the radio, and what are 
political. This article gives an insight into major 
problems that will confront the radio business 
between now and November. 


IUTUAL APPEASEMENT 

PORE IN EWU EES, BOR TRIOS visccscscosscssssacniureisons’ Pp. 11 
The eyes of the United States are turned toward 
Europe. People are in the habit of thinking that, 
if this country becomes involved in war, it will 
be “over there”—meaning in an easterly direc- 
tion. But from responsible government sources 
have come some words of warning that the break 
really may occur in the Pacific. This article 
shows briefly and pointedly just why that is the 
case and what the alternatives are. 


BASIC POLITICAL REALIGNMENT ....P. 12 
Since Abraham Lincoln’s time, the Republican 
and Democratic parties have gone along the 
even tenor of their ways. There has been talk at 
times of the conservatives getting into one camp 
and the liberals in another, but nothing much 
has happened. Now, with a straight New Deal 
third-term ticket in the field, party realignment 
comes to a head. Presented here, in simple lan- 
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guage, are the developments to date in what may 
be the biggest presidential campaign since 1860. 


HARRY HOPKINS, ‘MYSTERY MAN’..P. 14 
Secretary of Commerce Hopkins, eliminated a 
year ago as a New Deal presidential possibility 
because he had long been ill, put over the 
“Draft-Roosevelt” job at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago. His performance 
has raised questions as to the role he will play 
henceforth in the New Deal. This article, from 
inside sources, gives the answers. 


OUR ARMS AND GERMANY’G............. P. 18 
Just what is the extent of preparedness in the 
United States and how does our military power 
compare with the costly and zealously built Ger- 
man machine? Here are the facts, concisely pre- 
sented in word and Pictogram. 


SHOULD A LIMIT BE PLACED 
ON PRESIDENTIAL TENURE)?..............P. 22 
This Question of the Week challenges particular 
interest in view of President Roosevelt’s deci- 
sion to run for a third term. Here outstanding 
national leaders present their views. 


HOW NEW DRAFT BILL 

WOULD AFFECT CITIZENG.........000000000.. P. 26 
President Roosevelt’s compulsory military train- 
ing proposal has brought the defense program up 
to the front door and within the home. This ar- 
ticle, meaty with facts direct from government 
sources, gives an inside view of what you can 
expect if compulsory training becomes law. 
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weekly at Washington, D.C. Editorial 
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Rearmament Advances ... Naval Bill Passes ... 
New Hatch Bill Now Law . . . Wallace to Quit Cabinet 


America’s defense program expands 
as Europe’s war swings into its twelfth 
month ... In Congress, in com- 
mittee hearings and floor debates, 


from the United States without specif- 
ic license brings quick action .. . Tok- 
yo issues inspired warning move may 
strain Japanese-American relations 


peace-time compulsory military train- 
ing looms as a national issue .. . The 
Lee bill, to conscript property in war 
time, is reintroduced in the Senate, 
but with less prospect of enactment. 

Army and Navy officers testify be- 
fore the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on defense needs as a deficien- 
cy appropriation of almost $5,000,- 
000,000 for the two services nears con- 
sideration by the House ... The 
Walsh-Vinson naval expansion bill, 
authorizing more than $4,000,000,000 
for stepping up construction by 70 
per cent, becomes law .. . A measure 
to empower the President to call out 
the National Guard nears action by 
the House Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Meanwhile, Congress, with political 
campaigns in progress, continues in 
session with three-day recesses, and 
Vice President Garner, already back 
in Texas, leads the long roll of ab- 
sentees. 


x «te 


Washington and Havana echo Pan- 
American unity ... Bills are intro- 
duced in Congress to carry out Presi- 
dent MRoosevelt’s message asking 
$500,000,000 increase in the Export- 
Import bank’s capital and lending au- 
thority for financing and orderly mar- 
keting of pan-American surpluses... 
At the Havana conference of foreign 
ministers of the American republics, 
Secretary of State Hull is elected 
chairman of the peace preservation 
committee . . . his proposal for col- 
lective trusteeship over the orphaned 
western hemisphere colonies of con- 
quered European countries, and 44 
counter-proposals, notably from Ar- 
gentina, Chile and Venezuela, are dis- 
cussed without conclusive action ... 
Prolonged sessions of the conference 
are expected. 

President Roosevelt’s proclamation 
prohibiting export of petroleum, pe- 
troleum products and scrap metal 
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. .. President says he has heard noth- 
ing of Japanese threat of reprisals . . . 
Explains his action is to conserve re- 
sources for national defense, especially 
high quality aviation gasoline. 

Acting Secretary of State Welles 
denounces Russia’s sovietization of 
Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. 


xk 


Pope Pius XII abandons hope for 
early peace . . . Britain backs up its 
rejection of Nazi alternatives of sur- 
render or destruction with a war budg- 
et approaching $15,000,000,000, call- 
ing for approximately 60 per cent of 
its national income . . Secretary 
Morgenthau announces U. S. will give 
“every possible facility” to enable the 
British Government to obtain 3,000 
American military airplanes a month. 

The President nominates Circuit 
Judge Robert P. Patterson, of New 
York, as Assistant Secretary of War, 
succeeding Louis Johnson at Secre- 
tary Stimson’s request . . . Hatch bill, 
amending “clean politics” act to apply 
to state and county employes receiv- 
ing payment from federal funds, be- 
comes law . . . Secretary Wallace, 
Democratic vice presidential nominee, 
announces he will resign from Cabinet 
or take leave of absence without pay 
when he begins active campaigning 
. .. Republican Presidential Nominee 
Willkie tours West. 


xk 


President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Morgenthau confer on proposed ex- 
cess profits legislation now pending 
before a House Ways and Means sub- 
committee .. . House Rules Commit- 
tee paves the way for House action on 
the $25,000,000 TVA bill . . . Depart- 
ment of Justice announces criminal 
antitrust charges have been filed in 
the eastern Kentucky federal court 
against eight major tobacco com- 
panies and 26 subsidiaries and affili- 
ated corporations. 
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Newsq vain 


Underlying trend still is toward trouble for U. S.; toward a showdown with 
Japan in the Pacific; toward future serious difficulty with Hitler over trade 
and spheres of economic influence; toward a period of increasing danger when 
decisions of vital importance will need to be made. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Roosevelt is to get increasingly tough with Japan; is to press the Japanese 
to make their choice of friendship with or enmity toward the United States; is to 
check the U. S. practice of strengthening potential enemies through excharse of 
American tools and raw materials for gold of uncertain value. But: This country 
will be glad to talk business with a reasonable Japan. Weeks just ahead probably 
will determine whether there is to be peace or trouble in the Pacific. 





Also: Hitler is getting a clear indication that the United States is not to 
be frightened by his threats. Explanation: German spokesmen are threatening 
U. S. with loss of European markets; are warning Latin America to avoid hemisphere 
trade agreements; are ridiculing the American gold hoard and are painting a bright 
picture of a new world order. Actually: Germans are aware that Europe will be 
impoverished without American markets; that Latin America can ill afford to jeop- 
ardize markets in U. S. by too close alignment with Germany; that, potentially, 
this country is far’stronger than any combination Germany can effect. Result: 
Moves now being made to shut off any flow of dollars to Germany, to check export 
of vital materials to Germany or Japan, represent start of an economic war of 
growing importance. U. S. is better able to wage that war than Germany will be; 
is going to be unimpressed by present German threats. 





x a x 


Brunt of any trouble or threatened trouble that lies just ahead will have 
to be borne by the United States fleet. Reason: Navy is the one arm of this nation 
that is strong and thoroughly respected. 





Efforts to build up American air power, to bolster American military power 
are not yet impressive; are still represented almost wholly in terms of dollars 
unspent. Fact is.that three months have gone by with basic policy decisions still 
unmade; that American airplane factories are turning out barely 900 military 
planes a month for both home use and export to England; that aircraft industry 
still is marking time while the world goes up in smoke. The cause? Treasury un- 
willingness, until now, to make any concession to the fact that the United States 
may be in danger; to give industry any black-and-white assurance concerning taxa- 
tion of plant built for emergency use. 





Result: Talk of delivering 3,000 planes a month to the British on top of 





(over) 
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NEWSGRAM-~—7OMORROW-- (Continued) 


American deliveries is for public consumption; is intended to cover up fact that 
it will be many months before U. S. production reaches 1,500 a month; is to take 
the public mind off the fact that Production Director William Knudsen has been 
hamstrung by administration unwillingness to make basic policy decisions. Bote 
tleneck has centered in the vital aircraft field; has not affected naval con=- 
struction or caused important delay in other fields of armament. 





Ahead is gradual and selective shift away from U. S. gold buying. German 
effort to ridicule this country's gold policy, to talk down gold's importance, 

recognizes this fact; is a reflection of the failure of important German agents 
in this country to sell the idea of an immense American gold loan to Germany to 
"reconstruct" Europes. 








Treasury will continue to pay $35 for each ounce of newly mined gold in this 
country; will continue to buy all of the gold Britain can obtain and offer in ex- 
change for things she needs in this country; will continue to maintain gold as a 
base for currency. But: United States will not give Germany $35 an ounce for 

gold she captures; will not indefinitely exchange American goods at the rate of 
$35 for each ounce of foreign gold. 














Vast store of U. S.-owned gold will continue to be a white elephant. Point 
is, however, that any effect from accumulation of this gold has already been felt, 
that American goods have flowed out in an exchange for gold, that the result is 
something like that of war debts, with gold held by this country instead of worth-= 

less I0U's. Future of gold: Of value in settling international balances; of 

some value in the arts--probably $14 or $15 an ounce; of value to individuals who 

may want to hoard gold and who may later be given that privilege; of psychological 

value in making gold loans to Latin America. However: Any idea of returning to a : 
world gold standard can now be discarded. ; 
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Dominating issue in Congress will be that of conscription, of compulsory 
military service. Roosevelt idea of service for everybody, of camps in which all 
youths would perform a year of service for the nation is discarded. Present issue: 
Whether to compel service in the Army for a selected group of young people be- 
tween ages of 21 and 30; whether to let the Army pick 1,200,000 of the men it feels 
each year to be best fitted to be soldiers. 





Prospect for approval: Now less than 50-50; very uncertain of approval un- 
less the turn of Europe's war adds to public excitement and reduces political 
hazards. Underlying need: Army command's decision is that world situation com- 
pels a fundamental policy shift, a shift away from the idea of a small highly 
trained army to that of a mass army. Reason: Hemisphere defense will require 
man power enough to police a vast area in case of need; will add immeasurably to 
the chance of action. 
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Apparent quiet in Europe's war is deceptive. German air operations against 
Britain and British retaliation are large-scale; are leading to important de- 
struction. Military view still is that Germany has heavy superiority over Brit- 
ain in number of planes and number of pilots; that an all-out air attack inevi- ig 
tably will find British industry and shipping most vulnerable because of its con- 
centration; that the period just ahead may witness the war's most terrible ordeal. 
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This Burroughs dispatch system for 
speeding service calls in a metro- 


eroliicel Mol e-to Mull MLC Mec iii-isslolai 
in Burroughs offices everywhere. 


THEY GUARD YOUR OFFICE 


Burroughs maintains more than 450 service centers. Uni- 
formly efficient local service—readily available to every 
Burroughs user —extends to every county in the United 
States, to every part of Canada, and to foreign countries, 


against interruption 


Burroughs prompt, efficient local service is recognized by users 
as being without an equal for safeguarding the mechanical per- 
formance of office machines. Each man in Burroughs vast service 
organization is factory-trained, factory-controlled, and paid solely 
by Burroughs. Each is placed where he is readily available to 
render periodic or emergency service to Burroughs users in his 
territory, and his work is supervised and guaranteed by Burroughs. 
Such efficient service saves time and money, assures minimum 
interruption in office routine, and is a major reason why over a 
million businesses have decided in favor of Burroughs equipment. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT— AT LESS COST 





YOUR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY is a con- 
tract between the Company and you. The 
Company wishes not only to fulfill the 
terms of that contract, but to perform 
every reasonable service that may increase 
your policy’s value to you and your family. 

As evidence of this, you will find a “No- 
tice to Policyholder” printed plainly on 
the back of most Metropolitan policies. If 
you will read this notice, you will find that 
it is not necessary to employ any person to 
collect the insurance payable under your 
Metropolitan policy, to obtain any infor- 
mation about your policy, or to secure any 
of the benefits which that policy provides. 
The Company wishes to pay every proper 
claim without delay. 

All that is necessary is to get in touch 
with your Metropolitan agent, or with the 
manager of your District Office. If this is 
not convenient, write directly to the Home 
Office in New York City, or to the Pacific 
Coast Head Office in San Francisco. 


Whenever you have a question about 
your policy, it is advisable to consult your 
Metropolitan agent first. It is his respon- 
sibility to help you solve your insurance 
problems, and to serve you efficiently, sym- 
pathetically, and intelligently...and with- 
out additional charge of any kind. 

Following are a few of the many in- 
stances in which your Agent’s help is avail- 
able for the asking. 


Settlement of Death Claims 
or other Benefits. 
Except for notary fees, there is no need for 
a beneficiary to pay a fee for preparation 
of claim papers or the papers necessary for 
other benefits. Your Metropolitan Agent 


Something you don’t have to pay for 


will give you any assistance that may be 
necessary in preparing and filing such pa- 
pers, and will help to arrange for prompt 
payment of the claim. 


Analyzing or checking 
your insurance program, 


Your Metropolitan Agent will co-operate 
with you in seeing that your insurance ful- 
fills the purpose for which you bought it. 
If there have been any changes in your 
economic status, or in your family obliga- 
tions, your Agent will help you work out 
a plan to make your insurance program 
cover them. 


Explaining Retroactive Benefits 
on Liberalized Policies. 


Metropolitan, in common with other com- 
panies, has made liberalizing improve- 
ments through the years, particularly in 
Industrial policies. Each improvement has 
been of advantage to the policyholder. 
Wherever possible, these additional bene- 
fits have been made retroactive, so that if 
you own an old policy, you may be en- 
titled to certain benefits which this old 
policy does not contain in writing. 

If you have an old policy on which you 
no longer pay premiums, you may wonder 
if it has any value. Such old policies often 
do have value. And, through voluntary ac- 
tion by the Company, many Weekly Pre- 
mium policies have become eligible for 
cash surrender value if premiums on them 
were paid for at least three years, even 
though the policy terms require a longer 
premium-paying period. 

Of course, nothing in this advertisement 
is intended to suggest that either you or 


your beneficiaries should refrain from con- 
sulting a trusted family advisor, or a com- 
petent and reputable attorney-at-law in 
case you, or your beneficiaries, feel the 
need of doing so. 


One thing more. Even though you may 
have read your life insurance policy thor- 
oughly, do so again ... at once. Read it 
from beginning to end. Be certain that 
both you and your beneficiaries are fa- 
miliar with its provisions. If there is any- 
thing that you, or they, do not understand, 
your Company’s agent will be glad to ex- 
plain—or, if you prefer, communicate with 
the Home office. 





COPYRIGHT 1940——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This is Number 28 in a series of advertise- 

ments designed to give the public a clearer 

understanding of how a life insurance com- 

pany operates. Copies of preceding adver- 

tisements in this series will be mailed upon 
request, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ~~, 


; 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 











Plan to visit the Metropolitan’s exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair and at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
in San Francisco. 
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HIGH COST OF DEFENSE: 
THE TAX BILL WE FACE 


U.S. to Spend $12,000,000,000 This Year; War Would Double Sum 


Prospective revenue for 1940 
of $8,000,000,000 from rates 
much lower than Britain’‘s 


Cost of government once again is sky- 
rocketing. This time, armament provides 
the cause. Last time, social security and 
work relief touched off the rise in costs. 
Before that, farm subsidies and the whole 
idea of pump priming had fixed the trend. 

A national government that ten years 
ago paid out $3,800,000,000 in cash and 
five years ago was paying out $8,000,000,- 
000 in cash now will pay out $12,000,000,- 
000 in the year that started July 1. Each 
new outflow of government cash rests up- 
on the flow already under way, with few 
signs that any expenditure, once started, 
ever contracts perceptibly. 

Ten years ago, agriculture drew upon 
the United States Treasury for less than 
$200,000,000 each year. Agriculture now 
draws $1,250,000,000. There were no forms 
of relief or social security in 1930. Today 
those services are costing $3,600,000,000 
each year. Public construction in times 
past was called a “pork barrel” and cost 
$200,000,000 or $300,000,000 each year. 
Now it is called public works and costs 
$1,200,000,000 a year. National defense 
then cost under $750,000,000. In this new 
government fiscal year, national defense 
will account for nearly $5,000,000,000 in 
cash. 


Spending $32,000,000 a Day 

Then there are other expenses of gov- 
ernment, including interest on the public 
debt, that account for the remainder of the 
expenses, also reflecting the trend toward 
increase. 

Added up, this means that the people 
of the United States, even with continued 
peace, will need to accustom themselves 
to a national government that pours out 
vast amounts of money. The flow that ten 
years ago was $11,000,000 a day, last year 
was $26,000,000 a day and in this year is 
to be $32,000,000 a day. With war, this 
flow would rise quickly to $70,000,000 a 
day, or about $25,000,000,000 a year. 

In print, these are cold and unimpressive 
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figures. Actually, they are going to have 
a very real meaning to every individual in 
the nation. 

Dollars that flow in such volume must 
come from some place. In part, those 
dollars will come through continued bor- 
rowing by the Government. That borrow- 
ing has amounted to $26,000,000,000 in 
the last ten years. It amounted to $3,600,- 
000,009 in the last year. It will amount to 
about $5,000,000,000 in the present year. 





Spending $12,000,000,000 
in cash each year. 

Costs of government sky- 
rocket once more. 

Where the money goes and 
where the money is to come 
from. 

Taxes to come in the United 
States and the taxes Britain 
pays. 











But, in part, the added dollars needed to 
meet rising government costs must come 
from the pockets of taxpayers. 

The Congress now sitting already has 
voted to take an added $1,000,000,000 a 
year out of the pockets of individual and 
corporation income taxpayers, and out of 
the pockets of those who buy gasoline or 
go to the movies or buy cigarettes or use 
any of the products upon which the Gov- 
ernment imposes what amounts to a sales 
tax. This same Congress now is consider- 
ing a plan to tax another $500,000,000 
from corporations that make more profit 
than a formula to be established by the 
Government determines to be a fair profit. 

Here will be an added income to the 
Government of $1,500,000,000 in a full 
year of collection. On the basis of taxes 
voted and now to be voted, the Treasury 
in the future may realize an income of 
$8,000,000,000. This leaves a big gap still 
to be filled before outgo and income reach 
anywhere near a balance. It means that 
taxation is going to be with the United 


States as a problem for many years to 
come. When taxation is a problem, Rep- 
resentative Robert Doughton (Dem.), of 
North Carolina, veteran chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, has 
his hands full. Representative Doughton 
right now is struggling with details of a 
tax on any “excess profits” that industry 
may gather in the period ahead. He is de- 
termined that those who operate industry 
be given an opportunity to be heard on 
every point of criticism that they may 
have to direct at the new taxes to be 
applied. 

Neither Representative Doughton, whose 
committee must initiate all taxation pro- 
posals, nor the White House, which recom- 
mends taxes, has any idea at this time of 
proposing a system of taxation sufficiently 
drastic to bring federal government fi- 
nances under control. Both appear to be- 
lieve that the people of this country are 
unwilling to pay the cost of government 
at today’s level. To raise $12,000,000,000 
through taxation would require rate raises 
in the tax on income that would startle 
taxpayers. A balanced budget, too, would 
clash with the New Deal theory that a 
deficit is desirable so long as industry is not 
fully occupied and so long as there are 
large numbers of workers in the ranks of 
the unemployed. 


Sacrifices of British Taxpayers 

What can be done by a people willing 
to make sacrifices for the support of their 
government is now being demonstrated in 
Great Britain. 

The British people now are paying a tax 
on income that starts at 42.5 per cent. This 
tax applies to corporation income and to 
the income of individuals. In the case of 
individuals, income exempt from taxation 
amounts to only $500. In the case of cor- 
porations, there is an excess profits tax 
that takes 100 per cent of all taxable in- 
come above that earned as an average in 
pre-war years. In the case of individuals 
there is a surtax that takes 90 per cent of 
all income above $80,000 a year and there 
is the 42.5 per cent tax that applies as the 
starting base for taxation of ali income. 

How the new British tax compares with 
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the new American “super-tax” is shown 
in the following brief table. 


British American 
Income tax tax 

Married man, 

2 children $1,600 $ 63.35 none 
Married man, 

2 children 4,000 844.00 $ 34 
Married man, 

no children 12,500 5,312.00 848 
Married man, 

no children 40,000 24,452.99 9,552 


The American corporation pays a tax 
rate of 20.8 per cent on its net income, 
after deductions, while a British corpora- 
tion pays 42.5 per cent of its income. 

So drastic are British taxes on indi- 
vidual income that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told the British people that, if 
he confiscated all income above $8,000 re- 
maining after taxes had been collected, he 
would realize only $280,000,000. This one 
statement revealed the degree of leveling 
of income that is taking place at this time 
in Britain. But it is not income alone that 
is hit. The Government of Britain is ap- 
plying a 12 per cent sales tax to all goods 
except food. It is applying a 24 per cent 
tax on luxuries. The tax on a package of 
cigarettes is 29 cents. 

These really are taxes. Yet, if reports to 
this Government are correct, the British 
people are complaining that their Govern- 
ment did not impose even more drastic levies. 
They are spending at a rate that would rep- 
resent $30,000,000,000 a year to the U.S.on 
a per capita basis, just to meet war costs. 





Of course, if comparable taxes were ap- 
plied in the United States, this Govern- 
ment’s $12,000,000,000 budget would be 
much more than balanced. 

The base tax rate on individual incomes 
here continues to be 4 per cent, instead of 
42.5 per cent. This indicates that there is 
a leeway that can be used to raise taxes if 
Congress and the President ever decide 
that the time is past when government 
spending can be reduced and when the na- 
tion’s budget must be brought nearer to a 
state of balance. 

Prospect for a future reduction in gov- 
ernment spending continues to be dim. 
Reasons are several. 

One is the fact of a coming rise, of in- 
creasing proportion, in old age insurance 
payments. These payments in a few years 
will reach $1,000,000,000 and eventually 
will reach $3,000,000,000 even if the exist- 
ing system is not broadened. 

A second is the fact of new pressure for 
increase in direct and indirect farm sub- 
sidies growing from the dislocations in 
American agriculture that are going to 
come from the present war, regardless of 
its outcome. (U.S.N., July 26.) 

Third is the probability of large-scale 
military expenditures for many years to 
come. Even if war is avoided, the world 
that lies ahead obviously is to be an armed 
world and in that world the United States 
may no longer enjoy the luxury of protec- 
tion behind the British fleet. So long as 


—Harris & Ewing 


JOHNSON—TAYLOR—MARSHALL 


When the Assistant Secretary of War (recently resigned), the chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Chief of Staff act, the cost of government skyrockets 


there was a balance of power in the world, 
this country could get along without , 
large Army and with a Navy adequate fo 
the defense of only one ocean. Today that 
balance is gone. 

It is armament that now causes the sky. 
rocketing cost of government. Plans noy 
laid call for the expenditure of $14,000, 
000,000 by the Army and Navy. Of that 
total about $5,000,000,000 will be spent in 
the year that started July 1. 

The army command advises Congres 
that hemisphere defense will call fo 
maintenance of an armed force of 2,000,000 
men. The Army estimates that the cost of 
maintaining these men—exclusive of 
equipment—will be about $1,000 per man, 
or a total of $2,000,000,000 each year. A 
two-ocean Navy, exclusive of construction 
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costs, will cost approximately $1,000,000, 7 


000 each year to operate. 


Cost of a Balanced Budget 
Added together, the permanent costs ap- 
parently involved in the program of de. 
fense now taking shape will be $1,500,000, 
000 annually for material replacement and 
$3,000,000,000 for operation, or a total of 
$4,500,000,000. If the later decision is for 


an army of 1,000,000 instead of 2,000,000 © 
men, the cost would correspondingly bh & 


reduced. But even $3,500,000,000 for de- 
fense, added to the subsidies to agriculture 
and the rising expenses of social security, 
together with support for increasing gov- 
ernment activity in other directions, will 


assure a cash outflow of between $10,000, 9 


000,000 and $12,000,000,000 annually. 


Back in 1932, Congress was told that F 
this nation’s budget of governmental ex- 7 
penditures could be balanced if only taxes § 
could be found to raise $5,000,000,000 in 
revenue. By 1938, Congress was being ad- 9 
vised that government finances could be § 


brought into balance if only taxes would 


be found to raise $8,000,000,000 in reve- 7 
nue. Now Congress is advised that the j 


long-sought balance between outgo and 
income is going to require taxes capable of 
producing $12,000,000,000 each year. 


Five years were required to increase tax 77 
revenue to the 1932 goal and five more © 
years are being required to approach the | 


recent goal of $8,000,000,000 in revenue. 


When, or where, $12,000,000,000 will be 


found remains a mystery. 
The recognized result of this situation 


is that a balanced budget will continue to | 


be an elusive goal that may or may not be 
reached in the future. It is notable that 
no major nation is operating on a budget 
in balance and that most of them have 
operated for the last ten years on budgets 
that consisiently have been out of balance. 
Where this trend leads is a question on 
which there is violent argument. 
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Our Economic War 
«Starts Against Nazis 


Drive on World Front to Deprive Hitler of Fruits of Victory 


Balking German exploitation 
of conquered nations’ wealth 
in Americas and Far East 


The United States is moving definitely 
and deeply into an economic war with Hit- 
ler’s Germany. This war is being fought on 
a world front. It is gaining momentum. Its 
importance, in the days ahead, can over- 
shadow in importance the military and 
naval war in Europe. 

Facts of the situation gradually are be- 
coming more clear. This Government is 
“freezing” $2,000,000,000 in French, Dan- 
ish, Dutch, Norwegian, Latvian and other 
holdings in the United States of peoples 
conquered by Germany. These are spoils 
of war that Hitler expects to realize upon 
with peace. He now has the American 
Government, with its claims, to reckon 
with. 


Keeping Dollars From Germany 


The war is going much further than that. 
This Government is using every effort to 
keep dollars from reaching Germany 
through any channel. For example: An 
American processor in need of Norwegian 
cod liver oil is reliably reported to have 
been denied the right to send dollars to 
Norway to pay for oil. Those dollars might 
reach Germany to build up Hitler’s de- 
pleted foreign exchange reserves. An Amer- 
ican citizen wanting to send dollars to rel- 
atives in France has been denied the priv- 
ilege because the dollars would find their 
way to Hitler. A Dane, wanting to buy an 
American raw material, is told he cannot 
have it because his finished product then 
would come back to the United States for 
sale and this would yield dollars destined 
for Germany. 

Henry Morgenthau, Treasury Secretary, 
responsible for operation of this country’s 
informal exchange controls, obviously is 
adhering to the policy of attempted em- 
bargo on the flow of dollars to German- 
occupied or German-controlled territory. 

That is but a second phase of the eco- 
nomic war. Another is developing in the 


| South Seas. Powerful units of the Ameri- 


can fleet are operating within range of the 
Dutch East Indies and British Malay 
States—potentially the two richest prizes of 
Europe’s war. Hitler must covet that area, 
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—Wide World 
SECRETARY HULL 
In Cuba, more than a good neighbor 


rich in the things he needs. Japan likewise 
covets the same area. The United States 
cannot afford to have either Japan or Ger- 
many gain control of the tin and rubber 
upon which it is dependent. Here is the 
basis of a possible bargain with Japan 
and Britain, or for an operation with Brit- 
ain—based upon Singapore—to keep this 
prize from either the Germans or Japanese. 

Nations of this hemisphere are being 
urged, at their Havana conference, to take 
steps that will keep Hitler at arm’s length 
in this hemisphere. 

Germans, even if victorious over Eng- 
land, could realize on Canada only after 
another war. They hope in South America 
to make gains through revolution and 
through trade methods that will yield them 
cheap raw materials. They hope to gain 
bases for air and naval vessels through dis- 
guised domination of Dutch, French and 
British possessions in the Caribbean and 
on the South American mainland. France, 
under German dominance, is even now 
sending an emissary to this hemisphere to 
watch over French interests. 

The United States Government will per- 
mit no economic or political move in any 
part of this hemisphere that in any way en- 
dangers the American position. It is seek- 


ing at Havana to find a formula of co-op- 
eration with the other nations of the hemi- 
sphere. It is preparing to help those na- 
tions with loans and with technical aid. It 
is getting ready to aid in marketing sur- 
plus products of Latin America. In a word: 
The United States is getting set to wage 
economic war with Germany on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

The result: Hitler suddenly is discover- 
ing that he may win his gigantic battles on 
the field of military and air and naval com- 
bat, only to lose the war itself. 

German people are making immense sac- 
rifices to enable Hitler to achieve his vic- 
tories in Europe. Those people are being 
told that victory over France and England 
will open to them vast fields for exploita- 
tion so that they can enjoy high living 
standards and can transform today’s sac- 
rifices into tomorrow’s enjoyments. Unless 
these promises can be fulfilled, the Ger- 
mans may find that Hitler yields them noth- 
ing but empty and expensive conquests. 


Conquest May Prove Costly 


Unless Hitler can milk the wealth of 
Malaysia, unless he can drain off the in- 
vestments in the United States and in 
Latin America of conquered peoples, un- 
less he can exploit Latin-American re- 
sources and gain advantages in Canada, he 
will have fought a war to win domination 
over millions of hostile people. On one 
side he will face a suspicious Russia. In 
Africa he will have to compete with Mus- 
solini for the spoils. Across the Atlantic 
he will face a powerful and hostile Amer- 
ica. In the Far East he will confront a 
Japan that will not readily give up any- 
thing in that part of the world. He must 
maintain the machinery with which to 
drain the British and Dutch and French 
empires of their resources to win this war. 

Every policy of this Government today 
is directed at outmaneuvering Hitler in an 
economic war, at blocking any prospect 
that he may reap rich rewards through 
draining the empires that he conquers. In 
that biggest battle, Hitler may yet meet 
his match and win one war only to lose an- 
other that he cannot afford to lose. Pa- 
tronizing statements from Germany, ad- 
vising the United States how it will need 
to bow to Germany in trade with Europe, 
are examples of whistling in the dark. 
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CAMPAIGN WOES OF RADIO 


Revenues Depend on Whether Speeches are ‘Political’ or ‘Official’ 


Arguments over free time 
likely with Congress sitting 
and President avoiding politics 


The radio industry is about to bump up 
against some new and interesting prob- 
lems in the political campaign just ahead. 
That industry lives by the grace of short- 
term licenses granted to its individual sta- 
tions by a government commission. It 
faces an important element within the 
Government that holds to the view oi 
public ownership for radio as a desirable 
development. 

In the face of these facts, the industry 
must make a living. The radio industry 
lives from advertising, and the value of 
that advertising, or sale of broadcast time, 
totaled $129,468,000 in 1939. There is a 
limit to the amount of time that can be 
sold, and if more and more of the time 
must be given free, income is very directly 
affected. 

At present, two facts are intruding 
themselves on the radio industry. One of 
those facts is the announcement of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that he is going to make 
few “political” speeches in the current cam- 
paign for re-election. Another is the pros- 
pect that Congress will remain in session 
much of the time between now and No- 
vember. 

Non-political speeches—in other words, 
any but formal campaign speeches—of the 
President are carried free by the radio 
chains. During sessions of Congress, the 
“non-political” speeches of members of 
Congress are carried free. Now the ques- 
tions arise: 

When is a radio address by a man in 
public life political and when is it official? 
And when is a member of Congress speak- 
ing politically and when is he speaking 
non-politically? 

On the answers to those questions will 
depend an important amount of income 
for this nation’s radio industry and also 
an important volume of argument with 
managers of the 1940 campaign. If Presi- 
dent Roosevelt wants to make a number of 
non-political addresses to the nation dur- 
ing the course of the campaign and is ac- 
corded the privilege of making those ad- 
dresses free of charge, the Republicans— 
who also have a problem of financing a 
campaign—may insist that their candidate 
be given free time. 

What is involved, from the radio indus- 
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try point of view, is suggested by the ex- 
perience of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic national conventions. The free time 
of the Republican convention involved the 
loss of about $500,000 in radio advertising 
and that of the Democratic convention in- 
volved loss of about $370,000 in advertis- 
ing time. The industry expected that it 
would earn back this amount, and more 


—Wide ‘World 
LOUDSPEAKERS 
- « « for loud speakers 


too, from time sold to the parties for po- 
litical purposes during the active period of 
the campaign. In 1936 the Republicans 
paid $900,000 for the time they bought on 
the air, and the Democrats paid about 
$650,000 for their time. 

A party in power normally enjoys some- 
what of an advantage over a party not in 
power when it comes to free time on the 
radio. The reason is that every administra- 
tion must carry out policies that need ex- 
plaining and that need discussion. In a 
campaign year, these explanations and dis- 
cussions may readily affect the attitude 
of voters and may be fully as effective as 
campaign speeches in influencing senti- 
ment. 

In a year when national defense is a 





theme of increasing importance, the 
amount of time that may be asked by the 
Government to do its explaining normally 
would be expected to increase. Where all 
of this can lead is a matter that naturally 
is of concern to an industry that really 
lives by the grace of government license, 
There always is the thought that elsewhere 
in the world are governments that them. 
selves operate radio. This thought natural. 
ly influences the attitude that must be 
taken toward those officials who exercise 
control over the industry. 

As a political instrument, radio is be. 
coming of greater and greater importance, 


In Europe, the first act of a dictator or 7 
of a conqueror is to take control of radio 
broadcasting stations and to control the | 
output of those stations. The most severe J 


penalties are imposed for listening to 
broadcasts from foreign stations. Britain 
and France owe many of their troubles to 
the fact that skillful German propaganda 
broadcasts generated dissension between 
those nations and created doubts within 
them concerning the justness of their own 
causes. 


Factor of ‘Radio Personality’ 


In this country, political parties pay . 
marked attention to the “radio personal- 7 
ity” of the candidates they choose as their 7 


representatives. 


Radio will carry without charge, as a § 
public service, the acceptance speeches of © 
Wendell L. Willkie, Republican nominee §f 
for the Presidency; Senator Charles L. 7 
McNary, vice presidential nominee on the 7 


same ticket; and Secretary Henry A. 
Wallace, the Democratic nominee for Vice 
President. President Roosevelt made his 
acceptance speech before the Democratic 
convention at Chicago adjourned. It was 


delivered at the White House at midnight. 


Many radio stations rebroadcast it later 
as a service to the public. 

After these ceremonials, practically all 
the speeches delivered during the cam- 
paign will be on a charge basis. 

Both major parties expect to use the 
radio to a considerable extent this year. 
It is expected that both parties will use 
the chains for major events—such as key 
addresses by the presidential candidates 
and their running-mates—and that there 


will be increased use of “spot” political | 


announcements over local and _ regional 
stations, and also of brief transcribed 
campaign arguments. 
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Mutual Appeasement 
Policy With Japan? 


Truculent Moves Narrowing Choice to a Fight or an Agreement 


Basis for a bargain lies 
in risks a war in the Pacific 
would bring to U.S., Nippon 


A showdown is approaching in the Pa- 
cific between the United States and Japan. 
The alternatives are clear: If she wants it, 
Japan can have a fight, or, if she doesn’t 
want a fight, Japan can have an agreement. 
But: Any agreement must recognize Amer- 
ican interest in the raw materials of Ma- 
laysia, American trade rights in China and 
the American position in the Philippines. 

Moves in the higher realms of diplomacy 
now are under way. Outwardly, all of 
these moves suggest a fight. The American 
fleet is operating southward and westward 
from Hawaii, toward the Dutch and Brit- 
ish possessions which interest both Japan 
and the United States. The Japanese have 
established what they would describe as a 
fascist government and are loudly pro- 
claiming their intent to effect closer rela- 
tions with Germany and Italy. The United 
States is ordering that not a pound of scrap 
iron or steel or a barrel of oil be shipped to 
Japan without a government license. 


A Tough Spot for Japan 

These are moves that spell trouble. The 
American fleet in the Pacific is more than a 
match for the Japanese fleet and readily 
can cut that empire’s economic life-lines. 
Through the President’s new system of ex- 
port licenses, this country can stop the 
shipment to Japan of vital oil and scrap 
metals and tools on a moment’s notice. In 
a word: The Japanese right now are in a 
tough spot. That spot is all the tougher 
for the fact that Germany and Italy can- 
not get supplies to Japan. In fact, Japan 
is being asked by Germany and Italy to 
supply the stranded Italian forces in 
Ethiopia. 

If the Japanese, under these circum- 
stances, want trouble, now is the time they 
can have it. 

There is this further fact, however. The 
United States is not desirous of picking a 
fight with Japan. To involve the fleet in a 
Pacific war at this time would probably 
lead to victory, but might involve grave 
risks in the Atlantic if Great Britain 


should be unable to stand long against 
Germany. 
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Here, under the circumstances, is the 
basis for a diplomatic bargain, provided 
Japan is in a mood to enter a binding bar- 
gain—knowing the alternative to be war. 

The basis on which the United States is 
ready to bargain now is clear from official 
statements. President Roosevelt has let it 
be known that this Government will rec- 
ognize a Japanese “Monroe Doctrine” in 
the Far East if that doctrine rests upon 
consultation between independent govern- 
ments. Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of 


dulging in tough talk. But Japan’s cabinet 
issnotably under the domination of Japan’s 
most successful businessmen. Individual 
strong man is Yosoke Matsuoka, foreign 
minister, who is described as fanatically 
anti-white. Emphasis will be upon copying 
German and Italian economies, with their 
government-controlled prices and govern- 
ment-directed investments. 

These surface indications point to a 
Japanese line-up with the German-Italian 
Axis. Yet the viewpoint of informed offi- 








State, now lets it be known that this Gov- 
ernment is ready to negotiate with a really 
representative Chinese Government re- 
garding the future of American rights in 
the international settlements of China. 
Hints are dropped that Japan might, if 
reasonable, find the United States in a 
mood to negotiate a new commercial 
treaty. 

This country is ready to recognize Ja- 
pan’s special interests in the Far East. In 
return, this Government must have as- 
surances concerning the future of the 
Dutch East Indies and British Malay 
states as well as the Philippines. 

The new Japanese Government is in- 


—Wide World 


AMERICAN GUNBOAT NARROWLY ESCAPES CHUNGKING BOMBING 
If the Japanese want trouble, now is the time 


cials here is that Japan certainly cannot 
trust Germany to give up the richest prize 
of this war—a prize that Japan also wants 
more than anything else—the oil and rub- 
ber and tin of Malaysia. If Japan cannot 
trust Germany to sacrifice this prize, the 
Japanese might better play ball with the 
United States, whose raw materials and 
whose markets for Japanese goods are vital 
to the economic life of that nation. 

Choice of a fight or an agreement is get- 
ting nearer. If war continues in Europe, or 
if the British fleet survives what may be- 
come a British defeat, Japan is in a tight 
spot if her wish is to become truculent. 
Bargaining is on this basis. 
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Bolts from Democratic Party 
expected to be paralleled 
by Republican defections 


A realignment of the major political 
parties based on liberal and conservative 
principles is taking place in the United 
States as the presidential campaign of 
1940 gets under way. 

This realignment of political forces has 
long been sought by President Roosevelt 
and his most intimate New Deal advisers. 
It began at the conventions of both parties 
and has been growing since. 

The Democrats, in renominating Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and in approving Agricul- 
ture Secretary Henry A. Wallace as his 
running-mate, are offering the country a 
100 per cent New Deal ticket. There was, 
neither in the management of the conven- 
tion, the nominations, nor the acceptance 
speech of President Roosevelt, any invita- 
tion to conservative Democrats to remain 


with the New Deal. 
Third Term as a Signal 


Instead, the party accepted the issue in 
its clearest terms by disregarding tradition 
to renominate President Roosevelt. The 
third-term controversy in itself is regarded 
by Republicans as merely a part of the 
wider issue. It symbolizes the determina- 
tion of the New Deal to sweep aside the 
old traditions, political, social and econom- 
ic, in order to push forward to new so- 
cial progress. 

Instead of beclouding the fundamental 
contest, which is the usual course, both 
parties at their conventions took action 
that had the effect of clarifying it. 

The Republicans abandoned organiza- 
tion preference and political tradition to 
reach out to the very edges of their party 
and nominate in Wendell Willkie a man 
who voices an outright challenge to the 
New Deal. 

The campaign therefore is off to a clear- 
ly defined start as a contest between two 
opposing conceptions of government. As 
the campaign goes on, many observers be- 
lieve that this clarification is likely to in- 
crease. 

Already the movement of conservatives 
out of the Democratic Party is getting 
started. Led by former Budget Director 
Lewis W. Douglas and by former Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. Hanes, 
an ambitious attempt to organize non-New 
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A BASIC POLITICAL REALIGNMENT 


Presidential Campaign Clarifies the Liberal-Conservative Cleavage 


Deal Democrats for Mr. Willkie is de- 
veloping. Competent observers expect a 
large number of bolts from the Roosevelt 
ticket. 

But because what has happened at the 
two national conventions this year is, in 
reality, a realignment of parties, not all 
the defections will be away from President 
Roosevelt. There are elements in or close- 
ly allied to the Republican Party which are 
expected to support the President. They 
include such groups as the La Guardia 
following in New York City, the Progres- 
sives in Wisconsin, the Norris group in 
Nebraska, and the Farmer-Labor following 
in the Northwest. 

When these readjustments have taken 
place, many observers believe that a cam- 
paign of deep interest to students of 
politics, a campaign of extraordinary his- 
torical importance, is likely to ensue unless 
it is completely overshadowed by impend- 
ing events in Europe. 

Perhaps never again in our time will the 
New Deal and the forces of social change 
which it represents have as resourceful and 
able an advocate as Mr. Roosevelt. 

Perhaps never again in our time will 
the conservative cause be led by as artic- 


ulate and as appealing a personality as 
Wendell Willkie. 








—Harris & Ewing 
SECRETARY WALLACE 
Proud of his Roosevelt button 


LIE LORE ELE EEL EI, 


The period since the close of the Demo. 
cratic convention has been largely one of 
readjustment and realignment. 

A rather substantial group of Democrat; 
are now listed among those who have open. 
ly announced their support of Willkie. Be. 
sides Hanes and Douglas, they include 
Senator Edward R. Burke of Nebraska 
former Senator James A. Reed of Mis. 
souri; former Democratic National Chair. 
men Vance McCormick and John J. Ras. 
kob; former Representative and purgee, 
John J. O'Connor; Humorist Irvin §, 
Cobb; Stephen F. Chadwick, former na- 


tional commander of the American Legion; 


Mrs. Roberta Campbell Lawson, former J 
president of the General Federation of § 


Women’s Clubs; Alan Valentine, president 
of the University of Rochester; John J, 
Cornwell, former Governor of West Vir 
ginia; “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, former Gov- 


ernor of Oklahoma, and former Governor 


Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts. 


Senator Burke’s Technique 

New Dealers, from President Roosevelt 
on down, are seeking to discount the im- 
portance of these defections. They point 
out that most of those who now oppose 
them have been against them before. 


But political leaders comment privately | 
that there is a vast difference between a | 


reluctant supporter and an open opponent. 
It is an old saying in politics that it takes 
ten friends to undo the damage done by 
one enemy. 


The case of Senator Burke is illustrative 9 
of the point. It is true that he has been § 


quite generally against the New Deal, al- 


though his definition of a liberal was once ff 


quoted by President Roosevelt as the best 
he knew. 

Defeated for renomination by a New 
Deal candidate, Senator Burke is cam- 
paigning for Mr. Willkie with a new tech- 
nique. He has served notice in his State 
that he will actively oppose any Democratic 
candidate for state or local office who in- 
dorses President Roosevelt for a_ third 
term. 

The effect of that is not difficult to see. 
Approximately 40 per cent of the voters 
in the Democratic primary were for 
Burke’s renomination. Presumably they 
have some faith in him. There is nothing 
so timid as a politician running for office. 
Thus the Democratic politicians of Ne 
braska are expected, quite generally, to 
attend to their own campaigns for state 
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offices, avoid incurring Senator Burke’s 
displeasure, and let President Roosevelt 
do the worrying about the presidential 
mpaign. 

“Set a even bigger political problem for 
the Roosevelt campaign is the group of 
Democrats who will not publicly leave 
their party, but will simply fail to do their 
customary work for it. 

This is believed to be a much larger 
group than the one that will publicly an- 
nounce refusal to support President Roose- 
velt for a third term, according to practi- 
cally everybody who has talked privately 
with Democratic politicians since the con- 
vention. About 15 members of the Senate 
are included in this classification, as com- 
pared to four who have announced or will 
state their refusal to favor a third term. 


A Presidential Criticism 

The seriousness with which the Demo- 
crats look upon the situation within their 
party seemed to many political leaders to 
be indicated by the fact that President 
Roosevelt thought it necessary to criti- 
cize Messrs. Hanes and Douglas and 
former Senator Reed. 

Democratic concern was matched by Re- 
publican confidence as Mr. Willkie wel- 
comed the dissenters between trips to 
towns in Colorado, Wyoming and Utah. 
On his “vacation” he has been meeting 
thousands of people and making little im- 
promptu speeches, which included his 
answer to the President’s acceptance 
speech in the one-sentence comment that 
“I make no pretense of noble motives.” 
His first major speech discussing policies 
will be made on August 17 at Elwood, 
Ind., his boyhood home, when he will be 
officially informed of the correctness of 
the suspicion he now has that he is the 
Republican nominee. 


Landslide Prospects Remote 

As the campaign begins, a survey of 
well-informed political opinion reveals that 
each of the nominees starts off with ap- 
proximately the same number of reason- 
ably assured electoral votes. 

The President begins with the 113 in the 
ten States of the “Solid South.” Because 
of the third term and the unusual appeal 
of Mr. Willkie, a former Democrat, many 
Republicans think they have a fighting 
chance to break into this group as they did 
once before, and carry Texas, Virginia and 
North Carolina. 

No seasoned political observer believes 
this can be done unless the Willkie cam- 
paign assumes landslide proportions, in 
which case it might happen. As of today, 
landslides, either way, are a thing of the 
future. 


With the turbulent situation of the 
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world, they might develop in either direc- 
tion. All experienced observers are taking 
that into account, but, before any cal- 
culations based on landslides are made, 
the evidences of popular movement of that 
proportion must be clearer than at present, 
and the election must be closer, reducing 
the time for the situation to change. 

Offsetting the certain Roosevelt States 
are a group less fixed in their tendencies, 
but conceded by most experts to be reason- 
ably assured for Mr. Willkie unless his 
campaign flops completely. 


This group consists of Maine, 5; New 
Hampshire, 4; Vermont; 3; Massachusetts, 
17; Connecticut, 8; Rhode Island, 4; New 
Jersey, 16; Delaware, 3; Michigan, 19; 
Kansas, 9; South Dakota, 4; Colorado, 6— 
total, 98. 

To the Willkie group of reasonably cer- 
tain States must be added a list where 
existing situation seems to favor him, but 
in which the final result depends upon 
what happens in the next three months. 
They might be classified as leaning Re- 
publican, but by no means certain in all 
circumstances. 

Foremost in this group are Pennsylva- 
nia, 36; Ohio, 26; and Indiana, 14. Other 
States in the same category include Minne- 
sota, 11; Iowa, 11; Nebraska, 7; North 
Dakota, 4; Wyoming, 3; Oregon, 5. The 
electoral votes of these States total 117. 

There is a similar group which, given 
a non-landslide election, would normally 
be expected to go for President Roosevelt. 
They consist generally of the border group, 
Maryland, 8; Tennessee, 11; Kentucky, 11; 
Missouri, 15; Oklahoma, 11, and of Ari- 
zona, $3; California, 22; Nevada, 3; New 
Mexico, 3; Washington, 8—total, 95. 

All these States are normally Democratic 
and the only reason they are not listed as 
surely so this year is the effect of the 
third-term issue and of Democratic de- 
fections. There is not a State in this list 
in which Republicans do not claim a fight- 
ing chance, and none in which Roosevelt 
Democrats concede them a real chance. 


108 Votes in Doubtful Column 


With 266 electoral votes necessary for a 
choice, the sum of votes of certain and 
probable States in the Roosevelt column 
is 208; and of the similar States in the 
Willkie column is 215. 

Unless events occur which turn the 
election into a landslide one way or the 
other, it will be decided by the remaining 
108 votes of the following doubtful States: 
Illinois, 29; West Virginia, 8; Utah, 4; Wis- 
consin, 12; New York, 47; Idaho, 4; Mon- 
tana, 4. 

Each of these States has its own individ- 
ual situation which brings forth substan- 
tial elements of doubt. New York may 
turn out to be the crucial one. New York 
and one 4-vote State from the above list 
could give the election to Mr. Willkie. If 
he is strong enough to carry the State of 
New York, he is unlikely to lose any 
State in the list of 215 certain and prob- 
able electoral votes. 

New York and Wisconsin or its equiva- 
lent could give the election to Mr. Roose- 
velt because he, likewise, if strong enough 
to carry New York, is not likely to lose 
any State in the list of 208 certain and 
probable electoral votes. 
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Harry Hopkins, ‘Mystery Man‘ 


Key Role at White House of the President’s Convention Manager 


How administration insiders 
explain his importance 
as a Roosevelt adviser 


Secretary of Commerce Harry L. Hop- 
kins is becoming the New Deal “mystery 
man.” Members of Congress and govern- 
ment officials are speculating as to whether 
he will play a new and more important 
part henceforth in administration affairs. 
Questions asked are whether he has suc- 
ceeded to the place held by the late Louis 
McHenry Howe, senior member of the 
White House secretariat, in President 
Roosevelt’s affections, or whether he has 
replaced Thomas G. “Tommy the Cork” 
Corcoran as chief presidential trouble- 
shooter. 

This outburst of talk stems from Mr. 
Hopkins’s activity at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago. Room 308 
at the Blackstone Hotel, the Hopkins head- 
quarters, was the mystic number at the 
convention. Here the Commerce Secretary 
performed like a commanding general in 
the field, communicating with the Presi- 
dent by direct telephone and passing out 
orders to Senators, Governors and a host 
of lesser political lights. Although a sick 
man not so long ago, he amazed associates 
by a burst of activity that kept him on his 
feet 18 hours or more a day. 


The Explanation of Insiders 


Here is the explanation of administra- 
tion insiders. Mr. Hopkins has not, they 
say, succeeded Louis Howe. No one could 
do that. Neither has he replaced Tommy 
Corcoran. Louis Howe advised the Presi- 
dent on political matters much more than 
the Commerce Secretary does. Mr. Howe’s 
friendship with Mr. Roosevelt dated from 
the time when the latter was a State Sen- 
ator. He could afford to talk to the Presi- 
dent, therefore, in plainer terms. Tommy 
Corcoran is regarded as a special assign- 
ment man, although he has used his entree 
at the White House to put over many of 
his own candidates for important offices. 

Mr. Hopkins went to Chicago, reliable 
sources explain, for two reasons: He is a 
close friend and trusted adviser of the 
President, and he ranked as the best-quali- 
fied of the third-term advocates to handle 
the draft-Roosevelt movement. The Com- 
merce Secretary is looked upon as a man 
able to get along with people, whether 
businessmen, the Long Island social set, 
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long-haired radicals or machine politicians. 
Who else could have gone to Chicago, New 
Dealers ask? 

The general prediction is that Mr. Hop- 
kins will remain quiet during the presi- 
dential campaign. For one thing, some of 
the publicity emanating from Chicago was 
not calculated to help the President’s 


—Harris & Ewing . 
SECRETARY HOPKINS 
A right-hand man 


chances. This is not expected to get Mr. 
Hopkins in bad at the White House, since 
everything went off according to the Presi- 
dent’s own specifications. Associates scoff 
at the suggestion that the Commerce Sec- 
retary may succeed Postmaster General 
Farley as chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. He will not make a 
speech, they predict. But the President 
undoubtedly will consult with him on every 
move. 
Mr. Hopkins, in fact, is regarded as 


probably the closest friend the President 
has in Washington. It is a friendship that 
has grown during the years they have 
worked together. They see eye to eye on 
social, economic and political questions, 
And their temperaments are similar. Both 
work hard and relax completely when work 
is put aside. Both are quick-witted wise. 
crackers and love to joke. The Commerce 
Department head understands his chief, 
He knows when the President wants to 
talk business and when he is willing to 
crack jokes. 

They are, in a sense, “buddies.” But the 
relationship probably is more on a father. 
and-son basis. They address each other as 
“Mr. President” and “Harry.” The Presi- 


dent trained Mr. Hopkins in government, | 


and the latter idolizes his chief. Mr. Roose- 
velt never has to doubt his loyalty. 


Mr. Hopkins met the Roosevelts in 1998, 


the year the President was elected Gover- 


nor of New York for the first time. When | 


unemployment became a problem in 1931, 
Governor Roosevelt made him director of 
the State Temporary Relief Administra- 
tion. When Mr. Roosevelt became Presi- 
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dent, Mr. Hopkins was placed in charge 


of federal relief. He succeeded Daniel C. 
Roper as Commerce Secretary in Decem- 
ber, 1938. 

Mr. Hopkins made the White House 
his residence when Germany invaded the 
Low Countries on May 10. He intended 
to remain about five days, but has con- 
tinued since and probably will be there in- 
definitely. The President consulted him on 
the various steps in the national defense 
program and on other domestic and for- 
eign problems that have come along dur- 
ing this period. Mr. Hopkins did a great 
deal of the preliminary work on the plan 
to buy strategic materials, and on the 
civilian training program. He helped the 
President choose National Defense Com- 
mission members. The Western Hemi- 
sphere cartel idea originated in his de- 
partment. 

The President’s high regard for Mr. 
Hopkins is shown by the fact that, when 
he was made Commerce Secretary, it was 
reported that Mr. Roosevelt was groom- 
ing him to be his successor as President. 

Mr. Hopkins’s health, however, failed 
about that time. He was stricken with a 
rare disease which causes a kind of semi- 
starvation by impairing absorption of cer- 
tain essential bodily foods. Under careful 
treatment, he has practically recovered. 
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HEAT, POLITICS, DEFENSE 


Sweltering Weather Fails to Slow Tempo of White House Activities 


Executive confers with his 
new running-mate, entertains 
royalty, extends export control 


The national defense program is touch- 
ing everybody—even the White House 
police. Last week the President’s guards 
came on duty “prepared,” wearing brand- 
new holsters for their .38-caliber revolvers 
—“a sign of the times,” as one officer put 
it. These new holsters, which hang lower 
than the old ones, make it easier to reach 
the gun in a hurry. Additional new equip- 
ment, scheduled for the autumn, includes 
uniforms with Sam Browne belts and 
blouses of a close-fitting cut, to give the 
Executive Mansion staff a more military 
appearance. 

During most of last week there was no- 
body to protect; Franklin Roosevelt was 
at Hyde Park, trying to escape the storm 
and stress of White House life and Wash- 
ington heat. By Thursday, however, he 
was back at his big, brown desk, with 
politics and national defense, the two 
major topics of the day, on his mind. 

Most important on his list was his first 
conference, since the convention, with his 
new running-mate on the Democratic 
ticket, Secretary Wallace. For an hour the 
two men discussed campaign strategy, 
with the question of Mr. Wallace’s resigna- 
tion an important item of conversation. 

In this connection, at a press meeting 
the following day, the Chief Executive told 
what he called “a little story” about his 
own experience under similar conditions. 
In 1920, after his nomination for the Vice 
Presidency, he had returned to Washington 
and asked President Wilson whether he 
should withdraw from office as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Wilson had 
smiled and remarked that he had written a 
thesis on the subject at Princeton, his 
opinion being that Mr. Roosevelt should 
resign once he started political activities. 
It is assumed the President told the same 
tale to Mr. Wallace; at any rate, the next 
day Secretary Wallace announced he would 
either resign or take a leave of absence 
when active campaigning begins. 

The surprise of the week was Mr. Roose- 
velt’s acceptance of the resignation of 
Assistant Secretary of War Louis Johnson, 
and the appointment of Judge Robert P. 
Patterson of New York as his successor— 
all at the suggestion of the new Secretary 
of War, Henry Stimson. Immediately, in 
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In the swim.... 


at Hyde Park 
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CANDIDATE WILLKIE 


In the swim..... 


a telegram to Mr. Johnson, the President 
expressed the hope that he would rejoin 
the official White House family as the 
sixth executive assistant, as a “progress 
reporter” on national defense, to become 
Mr. Roosevelt’s “eyes and ears.” 

Other presidential activities late in the 
week included a conference with Secretary 
Morgenthau on excess profits taxes; sign- 
ing an order that added petroleum and 
petroleum products, scrap iron and other 
scrap metal to the list of commodities sub- 
ject to export control; and a luncheon in 
honor of Prince Consort Felix of Luxem- 
bourg, and his refugee children. (society 
editors reported the table decorations were 
butterfly roses and asparagus fern). 


at Colorado Springs 


At the beginning of the week as well, it 
was not all quiet on the Hyde Park front. 
Not all the President’s time was spent in 
sorting material for the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Library, although the First Lady 
wrote that “ever since he came home, the 
President has been busy coping with cases 
of books and ship models.” 

Among other affairs of state long hours 
were passed in discussing conditions in Eu- 
rope with the American Ambassador to 
France, William C. Bullitt. 

By week’s end, President Roosevelt was 
ready to take another trip, this time a 
cruise down the Potomac to Chesapeake 
Bay, to inspect naval defenses. That was 
the President’s idea of a real good time. 
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“in prepertion as the structure of @ gevemn- 
ment gives force te public epinion, it is essen- 
tial thet public epinien should be enlightened" 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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What was written on this page last week entitled ‘The Third 
Term Scandal’ may have been viewed by some of our readers 
as an isolated expression of opinion about the Democratic na- 
tional conventi It d to me appropriate, therefore, to 
present the text of two dispatches filed from Chicago by 
Raymond Clapper and General Hugh Johnson, each of whom 
is syndicated in a large number of daily newspapers. 

General Johnson was the head of the NRA under President 
Roosevelt and was in 1936 and 1932 an active supporter of 
the President. 

Mr. Clapper has been consistently friendly to and sympa- 
thetic with the New Deal in his writings and was at one time 
voted by Washington correspondents as perhaps the fairest of 
them all in his point of view. 

What these two men have written from Chicago forms an 
important record for the future historian who will not fail to 
perceive in these outspoken ts a contempo view 
derived from actual observation of the events and intrigues in 
the convention which named President Roosevelt for a third 
term.—David Lawrence. 

















By RAYMOND CLAPPER 


If my thoughts and reactions are those of the aver- 
age liberal-minded person, and I think they usually 
are, then something has gone out of American life 
this week. At least I have lost something. It was 
faith in President Roosevelt. 

I have faith in very few politicians. But I had it in 
him. To be sure his day-to-day actions have some- 
times seemed ill-advised to me. Sometimes I have 
said so. At other times I have given him the benefit 
of the doubt rather than chime in with the yappings of 
his enemies. Many times my questionings about some 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies have been quieted by one 
look at his opposition, which was usually so much 
worse that I thanked God we still had Roosevelt, 
mistakes and all. 


ALLOWANCES FOR No one who writes about poli- 
SHORTCOMINGS tics expects perfection of a man 
OF PUBLIC MEN in public life. Large allowances 

must be made for the one who is 
out in the ring, fighting, taking the blows, expending 
his strength in sweat and blood. It is not for kibitzers 
in ivory towers to be too critical of the details. I try 
to make those allowances. 

Therefore, day-to-day questionings which I may 
have had about Mr. Roosevelt were concerned most- 
ly with details, with superficial matters of no real 
fundamental importance. 


DISILLUSIONMENT 


I have always felt that President Roosevelt was, 
figure who most fortunately appeared to lead the na. 
tion at a time when it was in direst need of courageous, 
bold, experimental action in behalf of the masses of 
America. Our situation was shaky when he took over, 
His worst enemies can thank their lucky stars that, 
Roosevelt appeared to save them from their ow 
folly and greed. 


CREDIT FORACTION The actions for which Mr. Roos. 
THAT HELPED TO velt has been most criticized 
SAVE DEMOCRACY will live in history, I hope and 

believe, as actions which con- 
tributed toward saving democracy, toward making it 
work, toward making it serve the people for whom 
organized society and the state exist. No one can 
ever convince me that in those fundamentals Mr. 
Roosevelt was mistaken. We can be eternally grate. 


ful that he came in to rescue the nation from the blind, § 


unperceiving course of Herbert Hoover which was 


wrecking America without Hoover and his crowd) 


even knowing it. They kept mumbling that condi- 
tions were fundamentally sound. Conditions were 
fundamentally rotten as hell. Roosevelt, against their 
bitter, endless, stupid opposition, has done what he 
could—which was more than most men could have 
done—to correct those conditions. 

To me a third term does not seem a healthy thing 
for us, even under present conditions. But waive that. 
There is no law against a third term. What shakes me 
is that statement which President Roosevelt author- 
ized Senator Barkley to make to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

This—that he, Mr. Roosevelt—“has never had, and 
has not today, any desire or purpose to continue in 
the office of President, to be a candidate for that 
office, or to be nominated by the convention for 
that office.” 

I simply do not believe that. Mr. Roosevelt can 
cite no action that he has taken to support it. He 
has not discouraged his official family intimates from 
manipulating a third term. Never has he lifted a fin- 
ger to prevent work being done on his behalf. He has 
known about it. He has allowed it to go on to the 
present inevitable climax. I have heard him asked at 
press conferences dozens of times whether he desired 
to be renominated, whether he approved of work be- 
ing done in his behalf. He never answered. Sometimes 
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omments by two outstanding columnists friendly to the New Deal reveal the 


sharp cleavages which have resulted among the Democrats on the third te 
erm issue—one of them frankly expresses loss of faith in the President. 


V8 ae told the inquiring reporter to put on a dunce cap 
€ Na § and stand in the corner. 
cous § if Mr. Roosevelt has had any desire to retire, it 
€$ Phas been too feeble a desire to impel him into one 
Over. § single action toward that end. In the absence of a shred 
hat « of supporting evidence, I don’t believe that statement. 
owl} The urge to power and glory is an overwhelming 
thing when it takes hold of a public man. Only such 
an urge could have betrayed Mr. Roosevelt into the 
0s: § monumental and historic deception which he now 
cized places on the record. This is a page that I would 


and § rather have never read. 
con- 
eis BY HUGH S. JOHNSON 


Can This is the first Democratic convention I ever at- 
Mr. § tended where my heart at least was not in there 
rate. |} thumping for the “holy cause.” My father took me 
lind, &to my first one when I was 8. In the 1932 and 1936 
was |’ campaigns they even gave me a tambourine to thump. 
‘owd | I plugged as hard for the party and its President as any- 
ndi- | body. Maybe that kind of background exaggerates my 
were | feeling, but this thing in Chicago seems to me enough 
their § to nauseate a large pack of cast-iron hyenas plus a 
t he § couple of flights of copper-lined turkey buzzards. 
have The foundation of this heroic emetic is the blatant 
impudence of the “Draft Roosevelt” strategy—the 
hing § President’s own statement that everyone who knew 
‘hat. § him knew that he did not desire and never had desired 
3me — this nomination. There is only one word to charac- 
hor- § terize that, but it ought never to be applied to a state- 
Na- § ment by a President—nor deserve to be applied. 


Everyone who knows the Presi- 
CONDEMNED FOR _—_ dent well—and I used to—knows 
that | SINS OF FEW precisely the reverse of that. So, 
for on all the facts, does the whole 
country. It wasn’t at all necessary to secure the nomi- 
can } nation. Its only purpose was for the campaign—to de- 
He | ceive the people on a flagrant violation of the third- 
rom | term tradition and this Hitlerized nomination. Thus 
fin- } this convention of the party to which my fervid 
has | loyalty always ran and my father’s and my grandfa- 
the } ther’s, for over a hundred years, this convention 
iat | starts that party off to the keynote of the most 
ired | Cynically barefaced lie in American political history. 
be- } Perhaps the party should not be condemned for the 
sins of a few men, but its leaders by their conduct un- 
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derwrote it. I saw men, great Democrats, friends of 
mine for years, literally in mental writhing against 
that lie and all the hateful things that went with it— 
the shamelessly hypocritical oratory; the surrender of 
party councils and control to collectivist, socialist, un- 
elected amateurs who have almost wrecked the coun- 
try; the manufactured enthusiasm of politically sub- 
sidized claquers; the ruthless wholesale ditching of 
principles and loyalties. They were in agony of spirit, 
but they kissed the abomination they despised and 
made this welter of dishonesty their own. It was a 
pitiful political perversion. 


OPENS WAY FOR 
TOTALITARIAN 
COLLECTIVISM 


Maybe it is possible to ride a lie 
to victory. Hitler says it is and 
seems to have proved it for the 
moment. If political position, 
patronage and favor could pervert all the delegates to 
a great convention, perhaps it could pervert a majority 
of the voters of a great people. I don’t believe it. 

If gluttons for power have disclosed themselves as 
willing by deceit or the use of every instrument of the 
power they have thus far grabbed to bludgeon the 
supposedly democratic part of a democratic people 
into the pusillanimous subservience of a Hitler plebi- 
scite, what would they do with the so-called war pow- 
ers of the President, which it is no secret they seek? 

What would stand in their way to prevent their 
permanently imposing on this country the totalitarian 
collectivism toward which every major policy and 
act of theirs has trended? Not traditional principles 
—they have proved that. Not truth and the usual 
restraints imposed by fear of the indignation of the 
people—they have disclosed that they are cynically 
confident of their ability to hoodwink a majority and 
subsidize, purge or pervert the rest. 

The redder-eyed among the more radical press and 
radio commentators are already proclaiming this tor- 
tured cattle-herded convention as a “revolution.” 
They say the way is clear to more spending, more 
share our wealth and modified Townsendism—which, 
of course, means new mountains of debts, deficits and 
taxes and eventual collapse and anarchy. Maybe they 
are right. But the insolent visibility of this conspiracy 
makes a campaign issue crystal clear. If our people 
haven’t got sense and courage enough to preserve 
our form of government in the election, we don’t de- 
serve it. 



















~ US. MAMIE. PLANES, PILOTS AND TANKS, 
ON HAND AND PROVIDED FOR TOTAL ONLY 
_ OME-FUETEOF CERMANYS PRESENT STRENGTH 





Copyright, 1940, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Germany’s military might, in tanks, planes and pilots, 
today is more than five times as great as that of the 
United States—even when equipment under contract 
and pilots in training are included. 

Hitler has approximately 8,000 tanks, of all sizes, about 
6,000 of these are in at least 12 armored divisions, with 
from 425 to 500 tanks to a division. The remainder are 
in reserve. The United States Army, on the other hand, 
at the present time has only 500 tanks, with 1,000 un- 
der contract. 

The air force of the Reich is still one of Hitler’s great- 
est secrets, but estimates from the most reliable sources 
place the total at approximately 25,000 warplanes (in- 
cluding several thousand French planes). Not more than 
20,000, however, are of first-line quality. The total per- 
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sonnel of the German air force, including antiaircraft 
defense, exceeds 200,000 men, but only 30,000 of these 
have had pilot training. 

In comparison, the United States Army, in round num- 
bers, has only 3,000 warplanes on hand, with 4,000 un- 
der contract. Within a short time, contracts for 3,000 
more will be awarded. To pilot these planes, the Army 
has 2,700 regulars and 1,000 reserves on active service. 
Almost 3,000 pilots are now in training (soon a program 
will start under which 7,000 pilots will be graduated each 
year). 

In regard to other major categories of military equip- 
ment, the United States Army’s progress report reads as 
follows (all figures represent modern equipment; no ob- 
solete items of the first World War are included) : 
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GERMANY 


Antiaircraft guns—on hand 1,500 of all types; under 
contract, 3,300. 

Machine guns—on hand, 500 of all types; under con- 
tract, 9,000. 

Semiautomatic rifles—on hand, 52,000 of the new 
Garand type; under contract, 190,000. These fire at least 
two and one-half times as fast as the Springfield and En- 
field rifles, of which the Army now has 2,000,000, ac- 
cumulated through the years. 

Antitank guns (37-mm.)—on hand, 250; under con- 
tract, 1,200. 

Infantry mortars (60-mm. and 8l-mm.)—on hand, 
200; under contract, 4,500. 

Field artillery and howitzers—on hand, 200; under con- 
tract, 1,700. In addition, 2,000 pieces of field artillery, 
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originally horse-drawn, could be modernized by chang- 
ing the mounting, increasing the elevation and widening 
the range. 

Ammunition (caliber .30 and .50)—on hand, 70,000,- 
000 rounds; under contract, 60,000,000 rounds. Expected 
soon are orders for an additional 125,000,000 rounds. 

Antitank ammunition (37-mm.)—on hand, 1,000,000 
rounds; under contract, 250,000 rounds. 

Scout cars—on hand, 500; under contract, 850. 

Gas masks—on hand, 400,000; under contract, 500,000. 

The Navy’s construction program, presently under 
contract, numbers 10 battleships, 5 aircraft carriers, 21 
cruisers, 61 destroyers and 41 submarines—totaling 138 
new ships. At the same time the Navy also has under 
contract 2,100 planes. 
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Controversies Ahead 
On Preparedness Moves 


Lack of Unanimity as Congress Turns to Consideration 
Of Compulsory Training and Export-Import Bank Bills 


Grant of a half-billion 
believed likely only after 
the purpose is explained 


With patriotism and partisan politics 
playing parts of almost equal prominence, 
Congress is buckling down to hard work 
after a virtual vacation for most members 
since June 22. 

National defense took the limelight 
again this week, with authorization bills, 
appropriations, taxes, and compulsory mili- 
tary service measures in various stages of 
consideration. 

It is proposed by the leadership that, 
beginning next week, there shall be op- 
portunity for action on various legislative 
proposals unrelated to defense. But in that 
week, also, bills brought forward in the 
name of defense, such as that proposing to 
legalize wire-tapping by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation in connection with 
inquiries into sabotage and similar activi- 
ties, will find a place. 

There is a lack of unanimity regarding 
some of the defense proposals, such as that 
of compulsory military training (see page 
26) and the request for $500,000,000 ad- 
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REPRESENTATIVE HENNINGS 
American ships ..... 
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ditional capital for the Export-Import 
Bank (see page 29). Both measures will 
precipitate high controversy when con- 
sidered on the floor. With regard to the 
Export-Import Bank measure, it is en- 
tirely probable the lending authority will 
be granted, but only after there has been 
a much more thorough understanding of 
the purposes for which it is proposed to use 
this money than has been given the Sena- 
tors and Representatives thus far. As for 
compulsory military training, there is some 
doubt that it will be enacted at this 
session. 

At the week-end, House leaders slated 
for first consideration this week a bill to 
authorize expenditure of approximately 
$60,000,000 on shore facilities for the ex- 
panding Navy. Ultimately, the Navy, with 
all authorized ship and aviation increases 
realized, will require expenditure of $750,- 
000,000 for shore facilities, it is estimated. 


Housing Causes Battle 


A warm battle broke out over this bill 
last week when it was discovered that the 
Naval Affairs Committee had included an 
authorization for an appropriation of 
$250,000,000 for the United States Hous- 
ing Authority, to finance construction of 
housing at defense plants. Agreement was 
reached to modify this section so as to 
authorize $25,000,000 for housing to be ex- 
pended under direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy, who may designate the USHA 
as his agent. Opponents of expansion of 
the USHA charged an effort to obtain 
funds for that agency, which have been 
denied it by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and threatened to fight the 
entire measure unless this section was 
modified. 

Strong sympathy for the helpless chil- 
dren in war-torn Europe caused the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee to report out 
speedily a bill to amend the Neutrality 
Act so as to permit United States ships 
evacuating children to the United States 
to enter waters from which otherwise they 
are barred. 

Representatives Hennings, of Missouri, 
and Celler, of New York, Democrats, had 
introduced bills for this purpose July 22 
and these were made the basis of hearings 
as a result of which the committee ordered 
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a favorable report July 26. Many wit- 
nesses, including Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
personally or in writing expressed sym- 
pathy with the objective of these meas- 
ures. President Roosevelt, at a press con- 
ference last Friday, said no American ship 
would be sent for children without ab- 
solute assurance of safety from attack, as 
the United States could not assume the 
responsibility of endangering the lives of 
children in efforts to bring them to se- 
curity in this country. Prompt passage of 
this bill was expected. 

Little floor action was taken in either 
branch last week as there was a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” that no controversial 
subject would be brought up. Congress 
was in session only two days, and then 
only briefly, with most of the time being 
occupied by political speeches. The House, 
however, did take time to pass by unani- 
mous consent a bill creating two additional 
lieutenants general for the Army, this rank 
to be given the commanding officers of the 
Canal Zone and Hawaiian Departments. 
Commanders of the four armies of conti- 
nental United States now have this title. 
The Senate previously had approved the 
bill. 

President Roosevelt submitted 10 addi- 
tional veto messages to the House, most 
of them applying to minor relief measures. 
Senator Reynolds (Dem.) , of North Caro- 
lina, addressed the Senate demanding ac- 
tion there on the House-approved bill to 
deport Harry Bridges, West Coast labor 
leader. A bill to “draft” capital in event of 
war was introduced by Senator Lee 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, provoking spirited 
debate of that subject. 
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Our most 

important frontier 
—the Home 

has been advanced 
































‘\ AIGHTY enterprises mean little unless they 

can be interpreted in terms of happiness, health 
and comfort for as many as possible. The Great 
Pyramid took twenty years to build and used ma- 
terial enough for several modern skyscrapers, but it 
contributed nothing to the welfare of those who 
built it. 

Here in America, each step in our inventive prog- 
ress has brought benefits to our people. In the last 
half century the American home, our most impor- 
tant outpost of civilization, has seen the frontiers 
of discomfort and drudgery, of pain and disease, 
pushed far back. And copper has played @ major 
role in the task, 

Copper is there in the wiring that floods the 
home with light; in the vacuum cleaners, the refrig- 
erators, radios, telephones, washing machines, 
automatic heating and automobiles, without 
which we would be little more advanced 
than six decades ago. 


a important is coppet’s ever growing con> 
tribution to the construction of more beautiful and 
longer lasting homes. Copper sheet metal work, 
brass and copper pipe, copper-alloy tanks and 
screens—these and other uses are reasons why to- 
day more millions of pounds of copper are being 
used in home building than ever before. 


* * * 


The Anaconda organization is an integrated group’ 
of diversified companies engaged primarily in copper 
mining, refining and manufacturing. It makes pos- 
sible co-ordinated control of quality at every step— 
from ore to finished product. And its unceasing 
search for the new and the better is a wordless 

pledge that the friendly and useful red metal 

—Copper—will contribute still further to 


= einen DA our American standard of living in the years 


to come. 40304! 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


New York 


25 Broadway 
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Should the Tenure of Future Presidents 
Be Limited by Constitutional Amendment? 


Dr. Charles Seymour 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; President, 
Yale University, 
answers: 

I prefer continuance of a_ tradition 
through an unwritten law, morally bind- 
ing on all parties, limiting the tenure of 
the President to two consecutive terms, 
rather than a constitutional amendment. 
But if Roosevelt is elected, thus destroy- 
ing what has come to be regarded as un- 
written law, I would favor a constitutional 
amendment providing that the President 
is not eligible to succeed himself after two 
four-year terms until eight years have 
elapsed. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Military 
Affairs, 


answers: 

I do not favor any amendment to the 
Constitution on this subject for the very 
same reason that the Founding Fathers 
accepted when they did not insert a limi- 
tation. The Constitution of the United 
States is now the oldest of all constitu- 
tions and this question, comparatively 
speaking, has never been of great moment 
and will not be. 

If the people do not want a third term, 
Mr. Roosevelt and all of us will know it 
on the night of the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday of next November. An 
amendment would be an idle gesture then. 


Henry P. Fletcher 


NEWPORT, R.1.; General Counsel, Repub- 
lican National Committee; Under Secretary 
of State, 1921-22, 


answers: 

As a delegate to the recent Republican 
National Convention and a member of its 
Resolutions Committee, I voted for the 
following plank in the Republican plat- 
form: 

“To insure against the overthrow of our 
American system of government, we favor 
an amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing that no person shall be President of 
the United States for more than two 
terms.” 

If Mr. Willkie should be elected, ar 
amendment in this sense is almost certain 
to be submitted and adopted, but if Presi- 
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Nomination of President Roose- 
velt for a third term, contrary to 
precedent, has aroused wide- 
spread controversy over the basic 
question whether the presidential 
term should be limited by consti- 
tutional amendment. To obtain a 
cross-section of opinion, The 
United States News asked mem- 





bers of Congress, educators and 
other leaders of national affairs 
this question: 

Would you favor a consti- 
tutional amendment limiting 
the tenure of future Presi- 
dents, and, if so, what limita- 
tion would you favor? 

Answers are presented herewith. 








dent Roosevelt should, by being re-elected, 
be able to violate this deeply cherished 
tradition, no constitutional amendment 
limiting the tenure of the presidential of- 
fice to two terms is likely to be submitted 
unless (if elected) he should desire to go 
down in history as having a greater honor 
than Washington or Jefferson. 


Dr. William Mather Lewis 


EASTON, PA.; President, Lafayette College; 
Former President, Association of 
American Colleges, 


answers: 


I would favor a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting the tenure of office of the 
President of the United States to one term 
of six years. 

Under present conditions, a considerable 
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part of the first term of a President must 
be devoted to becoming acquainted with 
the many duties and responsibilities of his 
office, to filling offices, and other routine 
activities. The latter part of his first term 
is devoted to activities as a candidate for 
re-election, so that, of a four-year term, the 
country does not have the leadership that 
it has a right to expect. 


Dr. Robert C. Brooks, 


SWARTHMORE, PA.; President, Swarthmore 
College; President, American Political 
Science Association, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


I oppose a constitutional amendment 
limiting the tenure of future Presidents. 
I regard the existing anti-third-term tra- 
dition a sufficient deterrent. Moreover, it is 
elastic, whereas an amendment would be 
ironclad. 

Such an amendment might deprive the 
country of the services of an experienced 
and indispensable man at a time of crisis 
or war. 

The danger of dictatorship would not be 
lessened by an anti-third-term amendment. 
If we are doomed to have a dictator ar- 
riving via the presidency, he will not wait 
till his third term to strike down the Con- 
stitution. 


Alf M. Landon 


TOPEKA, KANSAS; Republican Nominee for 
President of the United States, 1936; 
Twice Governor of Kansas, 


answers: 


I am not particularly concerned as to 
whether we have a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting the tenure of future Presi- 
dents. 

If Mr. Roosevelt is elected, which he 
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ALF M. LANDON 


will not be, it would be like locking the 
door after the horse is stolen. 

As I recall my history, every republic 
framed as ours has attempted to limit the 
tenure of the chief executive. These at- 
tempts all failed. These men in periods of 
economic distress, taking advantage of the 
lethargy of the people, broke down the lim- 
itations against a permanent tenure in 
office. 

I think there is more safety in a tradi- 
tion, which lives in our hearts and souls. 


Senator Clyde M. Reed 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Committees 
on Interstate Commerce, Postoffices and 
Investigation of Campaign Expenditures; 
Former Governor of Kansas, 


answers: 

I always have been and am now op- 
posed to more than two consecutive terms 
for any President. Once the second-term 
tradition is broken, and a seated President 
is able to force his own renomination and 
own re-election by the power of his of- 
fice, our democracy will be endangered. 

I have not heretofore been in favor of a 
constitutional amendment limiting the 
tenure of future Presidents because I 
thought that was unnecessary. Maybe this 
year will show that my view is wrong. I 
do not think so, but the possibility is 
there, 


Preston W. Slosson 
Professor of History, University of Michigan, 
answers: 


I do not see any value under American 
conditions of a constitutional limitation on 
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the term of a President. Such provisions 
are not uncommon in Latin-American con- 
stitutions, where the standing danger of a 
dictatorship perhaps justifies them; though 
it is worth noting that a real dictator, 
whether in South America or in Europe, 
always has a way to evade, or the effron- 
tery to ignore, legal checks and balances. 
The real safeguards against dictatorships, 
always and everywhere, are not legal forms, 
but free elections, a vigilant public and an 
independent press. 


James Truslow Adams 
SOUTHPORT, CONN.; Historian, 
answers: 
I am in favor of limiting constitutionally 
the tenure of presidential office to two 
terms of four years each and reducing still 
further the period between election and in- 
auguration. A nominee has several months 
after nomination to consider policies and 
appointments. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colorado; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Finance, Foreign Relations and 
Rules; Former Governor of Colorado, 


answers: 


I favor a constitutional amendment lim- 
iting a President to one term of six years. 


Senator Adams 


(Dem.), Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Public Lands; Member, Committees on Ap- 
propriations, Rules, and Banking and 
Currency, 


answers: 

I would favor a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting presidential tenure to one 
term of not more than six years. 


Edwin Borchard 


NEW HAVEN, CONN .; Professor of Law, 
Yale University Law School Since 1917; 
Expert on International Law, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
In my opinion, a constitutional amend- 
ment seems in order, but my tentative 
opinion is that a limit of one term of six 
years is preferable to a permissive two 
terms of four years. 


Arthur M. Hyde 


TRENTON, MISSOURI; Secretary of Agri- 
culture in President Hoover’s Cabinet, and 
Former Governor, 


answers: (by telegraph) 


There is sound reason behind the prece- 
dent against a third term for President and 
I would favor a constitutional amendment 
making such a limitation. However, in 





final analysis, the continuance of our form 
of government and the security of our lib- 
erties depends much more upon the char- 
acter and the informed intelligence of the 
people than it does upon legal restraints. 
If, therefore, the people this fall should re- 
ject the third term, we probably should 
never again have need for such an amend- 
ment. 


Frederic A. Ogg 


MADISON, WIS.; Professor of Political 
Science, University of Wisconsin, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

Defeat of Roosevelt in November would 
render the third-term issue very unlikely 
to arise again in a generation, and the 
country could safely continue to rely on 
established tradition. In the event of his 
re-election, I should favor a constitutional 
amendment restricting a president to two 
terms and I should regard such an amend- 
ment as in the best interest, not only of 
the country, but of the President himself. 


Senator Hatch 


(Dem.), New Mexico; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Judiciary, Privileges and Elec- 
tions; Author of Hatch “Clean Politics” Act, 


answers: 

In my opinion, it would be unfortunate 
to submit a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for a single term for President at 
this particular time. 

Without reference to the pending elec- 
tion, I have long strongly favored a single 
term of six years for the President, and 
shall be glad to support such an amend- 
ment after the present election. 
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The Democratic 
‘Revolt,’ as the 
Press Views It 


The “revolt” within the Democratic 
Party which has followed President Roose- 
velt’s acceptance of a third-term nomina- 
tion is regarded by about three-fourths of 
commenting editors as likely to make seri- 
ous inroads on the party’s strength in the 
coming election. The minority, however, 
do not believe the defections will be very 
serious. 

“President Roosevelt’s tradition-break- 
ing candidacy,” say the Detroit (Mich.) 
News (Ind.), “would seem a likely cause 
of serious Democratic desertions,” while 
the Pueblo (Colo.) Star-Journal (Ind.), 
declares “it is the New Dealers that have 
put the President in this position, and it 
is the New Dealers who will have to carry 
the load. They have admitted that there 
is only one man in their party who is 
capable of ‘being President.” 

“A sense of reality,” warns the Newark 
(N.J.) Evening News (Ind.), “should 
compel the Willkie managers to avoid 
overemphasis on the significance of indi- 
vidual desertions. Willkie’s real job is to 
win from Roosevelt the mass votes of 1932 
and 1936.” 

“Rumblings of opposition to the third 
term,” according to the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram (Ind.) , “are heard 
in such incidents as the announcement by 
Senator Burke that he has bolted his party 
and has indorsed Wendell Willkie,” and the 
San Antonio (Tex.) Express (Ind.), pre- 
dicts that “revolt in the ranks is approach- 
ing.” 

“Political power,” recalls the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.), “came about 
through undisputed and unquestioned su- 
premacy, which fell, by default of Congress, 
into executive hands. It is too late to rem- 
edy what has happened, but it is not too 
late for the ignored and insulted Demo- 
cratic leaders in House and Senate to re- 
deem themselves.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Dem.) com- 
menting on the bolting of Lewis Douglas, 
former budget director, and John W. 
Hanes, former Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, says both of them “will undoubt- 
edly attract to the Willkie standard a good 
many thousands of Democrats who, like 
them, took President Roosevelt’s good 
intentions at their face value and later 
learned that caprice, incompetence, ambi- 
tion or some other shortcoming in his 
Administration have set all those inten- 
tions at naught.” 
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: | Hemisphere Unity: 
Obstacles Seen 


A slight majority of commenting news- 
papers see serious obstacles in the de- 
velopment of proposals made at the Pan- 
American conference in Havana by Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull. A substantial 
minority voice their approval of the eco- 
nomic and political measures offered, de- 
pendent upon the ability of the U. S. to 
assume a large share of the burden. 

The Secretary’s plan for “a collective 
trusteeship” of Western Hemisphere pos- 
sessions of defeated nations is declared by 
its indorsers to be in harmony with the 
spirit of the Monroe Doctrine. On this sub- 
ject the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) 
states: “Absolutely ruled out is the pos- 
sibility of the Dutch and French posses- 
sions being transferred to Germany, and 
the Secretary indicated that the United 
States would, if need be, use force to resist 
such a transfer.” 

“If it should turn out,” suggests the 
Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Ind.), 
“that the Axis powers are going to at- 
tempt to coerce South American trade into 
accepting unfavorable conditions, we shall 
have to consider whether there will be any 
ultimate profit for us in backing commer- 
cial arrangements.” 

The Boston (Mass.) Transcript (Rep.) 5 
expresses the “devout hope that the clar- 
ity of Mr. Hull’s purposes and the funda- DOUSING THE SERENADERS 
mental optimism of his outlook will be in- 
fectious at Havana.” While the Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) News (Rep.) warns that Manning in Arizona Republic and Phoenix Gazette 
“the United States, if it is to guard the M > 
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New World against Hitler, must offer more re 
sented at the Havana conference than they $ OH, AMERICA 
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advantages to the Latin Republics repre- 
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would be able to get elsewhere.” : 
Commenting on request made by Presi- ope ¢ TAKE an 
dent Roosevelt for an addition to the capi- z= F THEM H 


tal of the Export-Import Bank to help the 
Latin-American nations dispose of thcir 
surpluses, the Wilmington (Del.) News 
(Ind.) observes that “Latin America will 
continue playing ball with us on this basis 
only as long as our money holds out.” 

In support of the plan for a collective 
trusteeship of European dependencies in 
this hemisphere, the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Record (Ind.) holds that “the crossroads 
of American defense policy are in the Car- 
ibbean,” and adds: “In the face of the 
‘threat to our security’ and the ‘attempt 
to acquire domination of the American 
Republics by foreign governments,’ it is 
urgently incumbent upon us to take de- 
cisive action for independence and political 


integrity of these republics.” WHAT WILL HAPPEN TO THEM? 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 








HOW NEW DRAFT BILL 
WOULD AFFECT CITIZENS 


Registration Required of All Men Between 


One out of five eligibles 
to be called within year; 
job problems unsettled 


Of every five healthy young men be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 30, without de- 
pendents and not employed in key in- 
dustrial positions, one will be called away 
from civilian life for a year’s military train- 
ing within the next 12 months, if the now 
pending military training bill becomes law. 

This measure, the Burke-Wadsworth 
Bill, already has received the tentative ap- 
proval of the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. Its purpose is quickly to pro- 
vide the nation with an army of at least 
1,200,000 men and a constantly growing 
body of trained reserves. Backbone of this 
army would be citizen-soldiers, rather than 
professional soldiers. 


Registration Obligatory 

Passage of the bill would mean that 
every young man who has reached his 21st 
birthday, but not his 31st, will be ordered 
to register, probably at the polling place 
in his voting precinct. No man in this age 
group will be exempted from registering. 
Those who are ill or incapacitated on the 
day for registering will have to register by 
mail. Penalties will be provided for any 
who fail to register. About 11,500,000 men 
are expected to be registered immediately. 

If the bill should pass in August, as its 
sponsors now plan, registration probably 
will be ordered for September. 

The first draft would be made about one 
month after registration, when an initial 
force of 300,000 would be selected by lot- 
tery. The second draft would follow six 
months later with the calling up of 400,000 
additional men. Regularly thereafter at six- 
month intervals additional increments 
would be called, beginning with 600,000 at 
the end of the first year. Under present 
plans, the first draft would be made in 
October, this year; the second in April, 
and the third in October, 1941. 

Before the draft, however, the National 
Guard and all reserve officers will be called 
to duty to prepare for and assist in the 
large-scale training program. The call for 
the Guard may be issued in September for 
one year’s active service. State organiza- 
tions of the Guard already have been 
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warned that the Government has no funds 
with which to pay for the maintenance of 
dependents and the States have been asked 
to permit married members of the Guard 
to resign. Members of the Guard who have 
dependents and do not resign will have 
to support their dependents out of their 
regular military pay. Resignations will not 
be permitted after the Guard has been 
called out. 

Here is the way the draft will work: 

Upon enactment of the Selective Service 
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First period: “Processing” 


Law, the President would appoint a Direc- 
tor of Selective Service whose headquar- 
ters are to be in Washington. The Gov- 
ernor of each State will organize state 
draft offices. On recommendation of the 
Governors, local draft boards will be ap- 
pointed for every 30,000 population. 

Each local board will consist of three 
prominent citizens of the community. In 
the last war they usually included a physi- 
cian, a business leader and a labor union 
leader. A three-man physicians’ commit- 
tee will be appointed to assist the local 
board and a three-man lawyers’ committee 
to advise the draftees. 

Registration forms filled out at the poll- 
ing places will be turned over to the county 
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the Ages of 21 and 30 


clerks who in turn will deliver them to the 
local boards. The boards will then give 
each registration card a serial number and 
begin mailing to each registrant a ques- 
tionnaire to determine who should be se- 
lected for military training. There are no 
exemptions from military service in defense 
of the nation, under the proposed law. 
There are only postponements or “defer- 
ments” in the interest of the nation, but 
not of the individual. 

By means of the questionnaire and by 
interviews, each local board will group 
registrants into four classifications. 

Class I would include all men eligible 
for immediate military training, subject 
to draft. 

Class II would include all men whose 
civilian occupations are too important to 
be interrupted by military training. 

Class III would include all men with 
family obligations. 

Class IV would include those physically 
defective, aliens and conscientious ob- 
jectors. 


Occupational Deferments 


The draft law now being considered by 
Congress does not provide for any blanket 
occupational deferments. The test for 
Class II men will be whether, in the opin- 
ion of the local board, the individual is 
needed in an essential industry or occupa- 
tion, or engaged in essential agriculture. 

For example, a machinist employed by 
a circus would not be considered eligible 
for Class II while a machinist working for 
an aircraft company would be. 

In determining necessity for deferment 
because of family obligations, the local 
boards will take into account the number 
of persons being supported by a man. A 
man with one or more dependents will not 
be called for service in peacetime. But a 
wife who is employed or who has an in- 
dependent income will not necessarily be 
considered a dependent. 

Deferments because of physical handi- 
caps will be governed largely by experience 
of the last war. The training program in 
the first years, when its object is to build 
a fighting force, will accept only those phys- 
ically qualified. Later, the training period 
may be used in part to build up under- 
developed bodies. 

Aliens and non-citizen Indians—those 
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living on reservations, chiefly—will not be 
subject to draft, and certain executive and 
other officers of the federal, state and local 
governments may get deferred status while 
holding office. 

No deferments are planned for students 
in colleges or universities. 

In all cases, the deferment lasts only for 
the period in which the cause for such 
deferment exists. A necessary employe 
deferred in Class II is subject to the draft 
if he loses or quits his job. A married man 
loses his Class III deferment if he ceases 
to support a family, a Class IV man if his 
physical defect is remedied. 

Conscientious objectors will not be 
trained for fighting duty, but, as in Britain, 
they will be trained for non-combatant 
service. 

Should this draft program ever reach 
full development, with 1,200,000 men being 
called for training every year, employers 
will be faced with many new problems. 

Already employes are asking questions: 

Will they lose their seniority and pay 
ratings when they leave their jobs for 
military service? 

Will they get their jobs back if they 
want them when their year of service has 
been completed? 

Will they lose their benefits under in- 
dustrial insurance and company retirement 
plans? 

Employers are asking the same ques- 
tions and more. They want to know how 
they can hedge possible losses of employes. 
Some employers, notably American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, are studying plans 
to make up to employes the difference be- 
tween army pay—$21 a month for privates 
—and the employes’ normal civilian earn- 
ings. 

Public employment offices already are at 
work on plans to fill any demand for addi- 
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Second period: Training in military camps 


tional labor resulting either from the draft 
or from plant expansion. 

The local draft boards, if established, 
will be directed to work closely with the 
employment offices in deciding which em- 
ployes should be taken from their jobs. 

In all cases in which employes are draft- 
ed, an employer will have the opportunity 
to appear before the local board to protest 
the drafting of any man. No employe will 
be considered necessary if he can be re- 
placed with someone of equal skill or by 
someone who can learn to do the job 
within a week or two. Essential industries 
will be given first call on all available labor 
supply. 

Some unions already have obtained 
agreements with employers stipulating that 
any employe called for military service 
shall be reinstated without loss of sertior- 
ity at the end of his service period. 
(US.N., June 28, p. 28.) 

One provision of the draft bill tentative- 
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Third period: Maneuvers in the field 
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ly approved by the Senate Committee 
would make it an unfair labor practice 
under the National Labor Relations Act 
for an employer to refuse to rehire a 
man who has left his job for military 
service. 

Government itself has many unsolved 
problems created by the proposed draft 
law. The program must be financed. Pres- 
ent estimated cost of training drafted men 
is about $1,000 per man per year. 


Army Faces Shelter Problem 


Housing of 15,000 volunteers recruited 
during the last two months provided the 
Army with an acute housing shortage. The 
Army is now struggling to provide hous- 
ing for some 250,000 members of the Na- 
tional Guard. It is not prepared to house 
300,000 additional draftees who would be 
called up in October if the bill passes on 
schedule. 

The Social Security program may have 
to be amended if drafted men are to be 
entitled to unemployment insurance pay- 
ments in the weeks immediately follow- 
ing their discharge from training. As now 
written, the unemployment compensation 
laws require substantial private employ- 
ment during the 12 months preceding the 
period of unemployment for which a man 
can claim benefits. There is some talk in 
Washington that the Government may 
have to contribute the unemployment and 
old age insurance accounts of the men 
drafted. 

Predictions are divided on the prospects 
for enactment of the draft law at the 
present session of Congress. Many Con- 
gressmen consider passage of bill po- 
litically inexpedient at this time. Others 
believe there will be little opposition when 
the effect of the expected invasion of 
Britain is felt in this country. 
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JOBS FOR ALL IN SIGHT 


How Defense Is Sending Unemployment Toward Vanishing-Point 


Utilization of all man power 
may soon present problem 
of a shortage of labor 


Unemployment is going to decrease 
sharply, if not disappear, within the next 
12 months, according to present calcula- 
tion of the effect of defense spending. 

Present employment estimates range 
from 8,500,000 to 10,000,000 persons. 
The Federal Employment Service reports 
5,100,000 registrations of persons actively 
seeking employment since April. 

Between now and next June, experts 
predict that actual spending for defense 
will amount to about $5,000,000,000. 
These funds will give work to an estimated 
1,000,000 men needed for production with- 
out expansion of plant facilities. Another 
500,000 are expected to be used by con- 
struction and allied industries to build 
new plants, and still another 1,000,000 
persons will get jobs in service industries 
as a result of the re-employment of the 
others. 


Jobs for 4,000,000 


In addition, should the army expansion 
program be enacted, 270,000 men in the 
National Guard probably will be taken 
from their jobs in September; 300,000 
trainees will be drafted in October and 
400,000 more next April. To provide food, 
clothing, equipment and _ transportation 
for this army, another 500,000 men prob- 
ably will be needed by industry. 

In all, the defense spending plus the 
draft would mean jobs for approximately 
4,000,000. 

Considering that “normal unemploy- 
ment,” or the persons who are unemploy- 
able or who are unemployed in the process 
of changing jobs, totals about 2,000,000 to 
2,500,000, the number of jobs that will be 
needed to provide work for everyone by 
next July probably will be no more than 
2,000,000. A further expansion of the 
training program and the Regular Army 
to 2,000,000 men, now being discussed, 
would absorb most of the remaining un- 
employed. 

As it now stands, the defense program 
coupled with the draft probably will ac- 
complish, temporarily at least, what the 
New Deal social legislation failed to do— 
make full use of all available man power. 
But, as it’ does that, it will provide an- 
other complicated labor problem, a short- 
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OWEN D. YOUNG AND ADVISERS 
Labor . . . at lunch 


age of labor in particular industries and 
in particular sections of the country. 

Public employment offices, operated by 
the States under the Federal Social 
Security program, already have been ad- 
vised to prepare to meet such future 
problems. All employers are to be asked to 
file promptly with their local employment 
office: (1) a list of their immediate labor 
needs, if any, and (2) a list of their 
prospective labor requirements. The em- 
ployment service wants to know not only 
the number of men that will be needed, 
but the number by occupation and skills 
and by geographical location. 

Employers will be asked not to offer 
higher wages in attempts to hire emplo¢es 
away from competitors, not to go outside 
their communities to recruit employes un- 
til the public employment offices have had 
an opportunity to fill their demands. Ma- 
chinery is now being prepared by which 
employment offices will be able to draw 
necessary workmen from other communi- 
ties or other States where they are avail- 
able. There is some talk that a universal 
registration of employes may be requested 
so that a complete catalogue of the coun- 
try’s labor resources can be compiled. 

Owen D. Young, adviser on industrial 
training to the Defense Commission, con- 
ferred over luncheon last week with 2 


group of representative employers and 
union leaders and reached with them 
agreement on the general outlines of a 
plan for an intensified “in-service” train- 
ing program for industry. 

This program will be outlined soon to a 
general conference of representatives of 
defense industries, unions and government 
agencies. One result of this conference may 
be a new requirement of concerns receiv- 
ing government business under which the 
employer would agree to maintain an ap- 
proved learner and apprentice program. 

Should these plans prove inadequate, a 
proposal advanced last week by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board will re- 
quire serious consideration. The NICB 
suggested the Government suspend for a 
specified period the requirement of the 
Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act that 
premium rates be paid employes for time 
worked in excess of 40 hours a week. The 
Board suggested that the regular work 
week be increased to 50 hours for the dura- 
tion of the emergency, with a specific 
agreement that the 40-hour week would 
be resumed thereafter. 

Sidney Hillman, Defense Labor Com- 
missioner, does not expect any serious la- 
bor shortages to develop until November, 
and has reported that fact to the Presi- 
dent. 
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The tinance Week 


Storing Raw Materials for Defense 


Government Provides Millions to Assure Stocks of Essential Supplies 


RFC backs purchases of tin, 
manganese, rubber; substitutes 
and new supply sources sought 


One highly important but little noticed 
government activity right now is the pur- 
chase of strategic and critical materials— 
that is, materials needed for defense but 
lacking in sufficient quantities within the 
country. Thus far, $235,000,000 has been 
set aside for this purpose. 

Stock piles of these materials are being 
built up so that, if foreign supply sources 
should be cut off by a hostile totalitarian 
power—Japan, for example—reserves will 
be available to keep American factories 
going. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, acting under powers granted by a 
recent act of Congress, has set up the 
Metals Reserve Company to buy tin and 
manganese, and the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany to buy rubber. Each company has 
been given a capital of $5,000,000. Also, 
the RFC has agreed to lend $100,000,000 
to the Metals Company and $65,000,000 
to the Rubber Company. 


Additional Funds Available 

Over and above this, Congress has ap- 
propriated $70,000,000 for purchase of 
strategic and critical materials. (A criti- 
cal material is the same as a strategic 
material except that it is either not so 
urgently needed or not so hard to get.) 
President Roosevelt can use for this pur- 
pose any part of the $200,000,000 “blank 
check” which Congress placed at his dis- 
posal for defense purposes. 

Money voted by Congress figures, of 
course, in total government expenditures 
and the deficit. Money advanced by the 
RFC, however, does not. Under the Ad- 
ministration’s bookkeeping system, RFC 
operations are outside the budget. 

Outlays for materials, whether by the 
Treasury or the RFC, will operate as a 
kind of revolving fund. That is, as ma- 
terials are sold from time to time to avoid 
deterioration, the proceeds can be used to 
buy fresh materials. 

Aside from purchase of materials, the 
Government is trying to solve the problem 
of shortages in essential commodities in the 
following ways: by encouraging industry to 
build up its rubber and tin inventories; by 
developing substitutes; by seeking new 
supply sources at home, or, if not at home, 
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at least in the Western Hemisphere. It is 
also trying, of course, to keep world trade 
routes open so that overseas supplies can 
be obtained. 

Here are the results thus far: 

Foreign purchases: The RFC companies 
have arranged to buy 150,000 tons of rub- 
ber and 75,000 tons of tin from British, 
Dutch and French settlements in the Mid- 
die East. It will take a year and a half to 





—Underwood & Underwood 
WARREN LEE PIERSON 
For him, a bigger war chest 


get deliveries on these orders, since the 
stuff must be produced. Meanwhile, this 
whole area is threatened by Japan. The 
Rubber Company thus far has bought 11,- 
000 tons of rubber. The Metals Company 
has bought 69,000 tons of manganese and 
2,800 tons of tin (industry is being given 
the right-of-way on tin purchases). The 
company is dickering with Soviet Russia 
for an additional 100,000 tons of manga- 
nese. By swapping cotton to Great Britain, 
85,000 tons of rubber have been arranged 
for, making 235,000 tons to be delivered. 
The Treasury Procurement Division, which 
is spending direct cash, has paid out $11,- 
557,488 for tin, manganese, quinine, 
chromium ore, manila fiber, optical glass, 
quartz crystals, and tungsten. 

Substitutes: Plans are under way for 
synthetic rubber production on a scale 
which in the future would do away with 


dependence upon imports. It will take 
about a year and a half to build plants to 
turn out the seven kinds of synthetic rub- 
ber thus far developed. 

Development of hemisphere resources: 
Large deposits of many necessary materials 
have been discovered in the United States. 
Usually they are of low quality, which 
means they will cost more to mine. South 
America has abundant resources in many 
materials, although in an undeveloped 
state. Government officials are seeking 
expansion of plant and development of 
new processes where materials can be pro- 
vided by this means. They are conferring 
with representatives of smelting companies 
with a view to having them build a smelter 
to process tin ore from Bolivia, now 
shipped to England for smelting. 





President Roosevelt last week asked 
Congress to increase the lending power of 
the Export-Import Bank by $500,000,000 
The object is to provide a “war chest” to 
enable the Government to fight Nazi eco- 
nomic aggression in the Western Hemi- 
sphere until a more permanent plan for 
hemisphere solidarity is worked out. 

Loans could be made for almost any 
purpose deemed to be in the interest of 
Western Hemisphere countries. For ex- 
ample, if Germany tried to drive a hard 
bargain with a Latin-American country 
whose European markets had been cut off, 
the United States could offer its Southern 
neighbor a loan. 

If the bill is passed, the bank will en- 
ter a new phase of activity. Thus far it 
has lent $160,000,000 to enable various 
countries, in some cases hard-pressed de- 
mocracies, to buy American products. Re- 
payments total $62,000,000. Warren Lee 
Pierson, the bank’s president, says the 
$98,000,000 of outstanding loans are in 
good shape. 

When the bank was created in 1934, its 
purpose was to foster American exports. 
But in recent years its lending operations 
have tied in with the Administration’s for- 
eign policy, and thus have had a political 
slant. Examples are loans to Finland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and China. 

The Finns are still drawing down small 
amounts of the $30,000,000 loan, although 
the original purpose of the loan—to enable 
them to resist the Russian invasion—long 
since failed. Other loans to northern Eu- 
ropean countries, Pierson said, are on the 
verge of being cancelled. 
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COMING BOOM IN HEAVY INDUSTRY 


Armaments Spending Sets Stage for Expected Business Upturn 


1940 output of durable goods 
is believed likely to gain 
$2,000,000,000 over 1939 


The stage rapidly is being set for the 
long-awaited recovery boom which is 
needed to restore heavy industry to pros- 
perity standards. Government spending 
for armaments is providing a new kind of 
pump priming for business which is of 
primary importance to manufacturers of 
durable goods, such as machine tools, elec- 
trical and automotive equipment. 

The extent to which the durable goods 
industries are outstripping non-durable 
goods industries in the present recovery is 
shown by comparison of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s indexes for May with the 
index estimated for July. While the non- 
durable goods index rose from 108 in May 
to 110 in July, the durable goods index 
increased from 98 to 119, or a gain of more 
than one-fifth. 

Uncertainties in the present picture, 


such as the progress of the war between 
Germany and England, the speed with 
which our rearmament program gets un- 
der way, and the psychological effect on 
business of the coming presidential elec- 
tion, make it difficult to predict the trend 
of these indexes during the rest of the 
year. However, after taking all these fac- 
tors into account, the best available gov- 
ernmental forecast is that durable goods 
production during the latter half of this 
year will be from 4 to 5 per cent greater 
than during the first half of the year. 
Total production of durable goods is esti- 
mated at $21,225,000,000 for this year, a 
gain of more than $2,000,000,000 as com- 
pared with 1939. 

Production fo non-durable goods is ex- 
pected to show a moderate increase during 
the rest of this year as employment in the 
heavy goods industries results in greater 
purchasing power. 

Translated into a measure of its effect 
on general prosperity, the increase in du- 
rable goods output during the last half of 


this year may mean an increase of nearly 
2 per cent in total national income. This 
means that national income may rise to 
$72,000,000,000 as compared with $69, 
400,000,000 last year. 

On the basis of governmental data, here 
is the best available forecast of trends in 
production of principal types of durable 
goods during the rest of this year: 

Industrial and commercial durable 
goods: Production of factory equipment, 
factory buildings and of commercial build- 
ings is directly affected by armament 
orders. Expenditures for this type of du- 
rable goods are estimated at $5,100,000, 
000, as compared with $4,130,000,000 in 
1939. 

Electric power: Total outlays for capital 
goods are estimated at $500,000,000, as 
against $375,000,000 last year. 

Railroads: After putting in a large vol- 
ume of orders during the September-Oc- 
tober rush of business last year, carriers 
have adopted a wait-and-see attitude. Out- 
look is for capital outlays of $450,000,000 
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One of the most important barometers of business conditions 
—the index of durable goods production—continues to fore- 
cast fair’weather for industry. Since last May the index has 
risen to a higher level than at any time since 1929 except 
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for the upsurge in the latter part of last year and in 1937. 
Non-durable goods production also is turning up as a result 
of increased consumer purchasing power flowing from re- 
employment in the heavy goods industries. 
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this year, as compared with $270,000,000 
last year. 

Telephones: Expenditures totaling $350,- 
000,000 for durable goods are in prospect 
this year, as against $333,000,000 in 1939. 

Agriculture: The forecast is for total ex- 
penditures of between $750,000,000 and 
800,000,000 for farm equipment as 
against $700,000,000 last year. 

Housing: Expenditures for privately 
owned housing are forecast at between 
$2,100,000,000 and  $2,300,000,000, as 
against $2,060,000,000 in 1939. 

Automobiles: Probable expenditures for 
passenger automobiles this year is set at 
from $2,600,000,000 to $2,800,000,000, as 
compared with $2,300,000,000 in 1939. 

Household goods: Improved business 
conditions have increased purchases of 
these goods in recent months. Total ex- 
penditures for these consumers’ durable 
goods are placed at $5,000,000,000 as 
against $4,700,000,000 last year. 

Public construction: Construction ex- 
penditures by public agencies are estimat- 
ed at $3,600,000,000 for this year, or 
slightly below the total of $3,835,000,000 
in 1939. 

The estimates above do not include pro- 
duction of durable goods for export, the 
building of naval vessels, or for ordnance 
and military aircraft. 


Areas of free trade open to this nation’s 
businessmen steadily are being restricted. 
Newest limitation is the extension of the 
export licensing system, amounting prac- 
tically to an embargo, to petroleum prod- 
ucts, scrap iron and other scrap metals. 
This is in addition to the licensing system 
already in effect for aircraft parts, armor 
plate, glass, optical articles and a number 
of other strategic products. 

Under the new policy, American ships 
would be confined to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, eliminating any possibility that 
American oil might find its way, via Spain, 
to the war machines of Germany and Italy, 
or, in the Far East, to the war machine of 
Japan, the latter having been a heavy 
purchaser both of oil and scrap metal. 

Increases in orders from Latin America 
and Canada, as well as heavy purchases 
of armaments and war material by Eng- 
land, are keeping the level of exports above 
last year despite the loss of European con- 
tinental markets. 

Long-range prospects for exports, though, 
are gloomy. Shutting off of neutral mar- 
kets and normal markets in Great Britain 
may lead to a decline of $100.000.000 to 
$150,000,000 a month in export trade. A 
victory for Hitler and the extension of 
Germany’s barter system might mean the 
loss to American business of a billion dol- 
lars a year in European export markets. 
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The Voice 


with 


a Smile 


“We hold,” says a well-known writer, “that the young ladies of 
the American long distance telephone wires make up what is 
probably the most efficient public service crew in the world. 
They have profound patience and that capacity for taking pains 


that some one once said is all that genius amounts to. 


“We once called a fellow at a hotel in Philadelphia but he had 
just departed on an automobile trip in a westerly direction. A 
few days later the long distance operator caught up with him 
in a little town in Missouri and he was the most surprised man 
in all but one of the States of the Union. The exception was 
New York. We were the most surprised there. To this day we 
have no idea how the operator did it.” 


DAMON Runyon in the New York Mirror 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New 
York World’s Fuir and the Golden Gate International Exposition, 
San Francisco, 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN bid for and receive govern- 
ment supply contracts even though the 
National Labor Relations Board has held 
that you have violated the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. The Administration has 
no authority under present law to make 
compliance with Labor Board orders a 
condition for receiving government busi- 


ness. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to agree to 
observe the Wage and Hour Law as a con- 
dition for receiving government business, 
under a ruling of the Comptroller General’s 


office. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required by any gov- 
ernment agency to meet any specified wage 
rate on construction or repair projects cost- 
ing less than $2,000. Such contracts are 
exempt from the Davis-Bacon Act, which 
fixes wage rates on public works contracts. 
The Comptroller General has ruled that a 
government agency cannot force contrac- 
tors to meet its view of a fair wage rate. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT successfully avoid pay- 
ment of personal income taxes by forming 
a corporation which hires you and in turn 
sells your services to an employer. A cir- 
cuit court holds that employment by a 
wholly owned corporation may be an “un- 
real or sham” attempt at tax avoidance. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, for corporate income tax 
purposes, include in inventory such con- 
tainers as cases, bottles and kegs in which 


you buy, ship or sell other merchandise, 
under a regulation issued by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau. 


* ¥ * 


YOU CANNOT resell old, second-hand 
or reconditioned articles, or articles made 
partially of second-hand materials, with- 
out so labeling them, under a decision 
handed down by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT advertise as a contest 
any sales promotion plan in which credit 
vouchers or prizes are given to entrants 
or contestants without regard to the rela- 
tive correctness of the solutions submitted, 
the Federal Trade Commission has ruled. 


* * * 


YOU CAN postpone filing of returns on 
the federal capital stock tax until Septem- 
ber 29, 1940, under a general extension of 
time issued by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The original deadline was July 
31. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT be absolved from vio- 
lating a court decree ordering you to pay 
back wages due your employes under the 
Wage and Hour Law because of financial 
inability to meet such payments. A fed- 
eral district court in Georgia has so ruled. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain with a 
labor union certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board as bargaining agent for 
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your employes on the ground that the 
Board’s designation of the unit of em. 
ployes is inappropriate. A circuit court at 
St. Louis has ruled that the Board has 
final authority to determine the appro. 
priate bargaining unit. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT advertise the results of 
tests made by the National Bureau of 
Standards if you have previously entered 
into an understanding with the Bureau and 
other participants in the test that the re. 
sults are to be confidential. The Federal 
Trade Commission has ordered such ad- 
vertising stopped. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, without violating the 
common law prohibition of monopolies, 
enter into an agreement with a labor 
union governing trade relations between 
your company and companies that are 
both your customers and your competitors, 
under a decision of the Pennsylvania Su 


preme Court. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT hold stock in a holding 
company which is the sole owner of a 
bank without being liable to special as- 
sessment as a stockholder of the bank, 
should it be unable to meet its obligations 
to depositors. A Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals has upheld a lower court decision 


so ruling. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT have a private rail sid- 
ing in your plant provided and maintained 
free of charge by a railroad company. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has held 
that a railroad providing free siding facili- 
ties violates the Interstate Commerce Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT co-sign a note for a 
small loan in New York State if you al- 
ready are indebted to the loan company. 
A New York court has held that a loan 
company making a loan on a note co- 
signed by someone already in its debt 
violated the State Banking Act. 


* * ~ 


YOU CANNOT, as a union agent, make 
a contract with your union members by 
which they agree to resign if they fail to 
keep up their good standing in the union 
without “unduly” infringing on their right 
to work. Such infringement is a violation of 
the Federal Constitution in the opinion of 
a state circuit court in Wisconsin. 
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the Wook 


General Marshall, Defense Chief, 
ls a Perfectionist Even in Golf 


One of the men most frequently seen in 
the cool corridors of the United States 
Capitol these days is neither a Senator 
nor a Representative, but a soldier. He is 
George Catlett Marshall, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, now seeking 
authority to build a fighting machine of 
2,000,000 men. 

General Marshall has held the country’s 
highest military command exactly one 
year, since July, 1939. Chiefs of Staff who 
preceded him had their own ideas on how 
an army should be built. General Charles 
P. Summerall was an exponent of indi- 
vidual heroism as an army’s chief asset. 


“A 4 
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GENERAL MARSHALL 


General Douglas MacArthur believed in 
man power, in the superiority of masses of 
men. General Marshall believes in organi- 
zational perfection, and that it is only by 
perfect organization that modern mecha- 
nized armies can succeed in the field, with 
their complete dependence upon prompt 
deliveries of fuel and other supplies for 
fast-moving mobile forces. 

It was General Marshall’s organization 
of supplies for the Meuse-Argonne offensive 
that made final victory possible for the 
Allied forces in 1918, and it was this 
ability in part which has elevated him 
at the age of 58 to the command of the 
United States Army. 

General Marshall’s promotion jumped 
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him over the heads of 20 major generals 
and 14 brigadier generals who were seniors 
in rank. In the Army’s records, he was 
the sixth Chief of Staff who was not a 
graduate of West Point. 

The General was born in 1880 in Union- 
town, Pa., where his family had moved 
because of the unsettled conditions in 
Kentucky during the Civil War. In his 
youth, probably no one had less idea that 
he would be Chief of Staff of the Army, 
or even a professional soldier, than George 
Catlett Marshall. The only service his 
father had seen was with the home 
guard of the Union Army as a boy of 16. 
Young George entered Virginia Military 
Institute chiefly to follow in the footsteps 
of his older brother, who, in turn, had been 
persuaded to attend by a distant relative 
who had been an aide to General Robert 
E. Lee throughout the Civil War. 

By the time of his graduation in 1901, 
however, George Marshall had such a pas- 
sion for things military that he had to 
take a good deal of kidding on the sub- 
ject from his classmates. Aside from hold- 
ing the highest military rank in the cadet 
corps, for three years, he was tackle on the 
football team and a leader in campus ac- 
tivities (even the dance committee) . 

Soon after leaving V. M. I., Marshall 
was married, and on his wedding day 
received his commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the United States Army. In 
May, 1902, he joined the 30th Infantry in 
the Philippines. From that time on, during 
his 37-year climb to the Army’s top post, 
he changed his address more than 20 
times. Home was where he hung his hat, 
whether in the Philippines, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, Arkansas, Texas, 
California, New York, France (where he 
saw active service during the World War) , 
China, Georgia, South Carolina, Illinois, 
Washington or, finally, the District of 
Columbia. 

Although, according to reputation, Gen- 
eral Marshall has an infinite capacity for 
hard work and long hours, he is a good 
mixer and likes to play when he can 
(especially when it comes to dancing). 
His wiry, athletic frame is often seen on 
the tennis courts and on horseback. Once 
he tried golf, but gave it up because he 
didn’t have time to play it as well as he 
thought he should. 

In the General’s medal box, aside from 
the U.S. Distinguished Service Medal, 
awarded for service during the World War, 
there are several foreign decorations. 
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HAVEN'T WE MET 
YOUR BREAKFAST BEFORE? 


| @ Chances are, part of your 


breakfast this morning was in 
our refrigerator yesterday! That 
is, if you live in the East. Eggs 
or bacon, oranges or cantaloupe 
... every minute of every day 
modern Erie refrigerator cars 
are speeding perishables such 
as these to market. 


What’s picked fresh arrives 
fresh when Erie takes it through. 
That’s why Erie now hustles 
more Western fruit and veg- 
etables into New York and New 
England markets than any 
other railroad! 


See for yourself how Erie 
service saves time when time 
means money. Call the Erie 
Agent on your next shipment 
—whatever it may be. 


LOLOL 
C 
an FOR 

ye” REAL TRAVEL COMFORT... 
Take the Erie between New York and 
Chicago. Enjoy the smoother ride made 
possible by Erie’s well-cared-for tracks 

and efficient train operation. All 

modern air-conditioned equipment. rf 

Convenient service. Lowest fares. 





ROUTE OF THE PERISHABLES 
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Announcing The Trotting Poll 


By Our Own George Trott 


Ever alert to give its many subscribers, and its many, many 
more readers, information such as can be obtained nowhere else, 
The United States News has exclusively contracted with the 
above-signed to poll the voters of the United States on their 
choice for President of the United States. 

We guarantee at the outset that this poll is not “uncannily 
accurate.” We hope to avoid the mistakes of all the other polls. 
We will move slowly and cautiously, not proceeding at a gal- 
lop. The final results may not be in until St. Swithin’s Day, but 
boy, when they are published you'll have something! That we 
strictly guarantee. 

The Trotting Poll will confine its efforts to pacing public 
opinion on the two candidates who, in our measured and de- 
liberate judgment, will probably be the principal rivals for the 
coveted trophy. 

It might be well to acquaint the public with our system of 
polling the country. How many times have you heard it said— 
have probably made the complaint yourself—that “I have never 
been questioned by any of these dash asterisk polls!” So it is 
our practice, starting virtually at once, to interrogate only those 
whom the other poll-takers have missed. 

You may not know you are being polled by one of our in- 
terrogators. We know, from the experience of the 1940 Census 
Takers, that Americans resent being questioned. So we have 
made, or are about to make, Senator Charles W. Tobey of New 
Hampshire our Advisory Committee. Everybody in this wide 
land knows how successfully the Census was finally taken after 
Senator Tobey told the Government how it should be run, and 
we are going the Government one better. 

We are taking the Senator's advice! 

Consequently, do not expect or fear that some brash young 
man with a book full of ruled lines is going to climb into the bath 
tub with you, ask your age, 
birthplace, color, size of collar 
and mortgage and is your 
house equipped with modern 
plumbing. No, sir! We don’t 
invade anybody’s privacy. 
Our questioners ask your 
opinions in secret code, un- 
known to anybody but our dear director, Hon. George Trott. 

For instance, one of our gentlemanly interrogators will step up 
to a likely prospect and ask: “Gotta match?” He is given one, 
and, as he lights his good old briar, he will remark: “Well, that’s 
one thing that’s still free in this country—a match, hey?” 

Now, if the subject says: “Yeah, and that’s about all that’s 
free, too! Why, dammit, man, do you realize what this country 
is coming to? I have this on very good authority, from an 
intimate personal friend of a member of the Cabinet, and 
he says none of those billions being appropriated for battle- 
ships is being spent on the national defense at all. Every 
nickel is being handed over to the Communists!” 

Now, we know how that man is going to vote in November. 
You may scoff, but it is a fact. 

Suppose, however, the subject replies to the leading question in 
these words: suppose he says: “Why, you anthropoid Tory, you, 
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gimme back that match. Do you know that, if it were not for 
the New Deal shoveling out money to burn, the Match Trust 
would be running this country the way it did in 1873, and there 
would be bread lines and match lines reaching from here to Nor. 
folk, Nebraska? Do you remember in 1932 when you couldn’t get 
a match for the asking because nobody could afford to have any- 
thing to light with a match? 

We know how that person is going to vote in November! 

Okay, scoff if you like, but watch and see. We have our 
methods. And not once in the whole process is anybody’s privacy 
violated. 

Of course, we have a formula for weighting our returns. We 
weight them and you wait for them. Here are the formulas: 


X + AAAAAAA A 
7 a ike 





Y + AAAAAAA 
7 





— 
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In this formula “X” represents a person who answered the 
poll-taker’s comment one way, and “Y” represents a person who 
answered it the other way. 

The “A’s” represent the seven kibitzers who, hearing the ar- 
gument, come up and offer their two cents’ worth. So we divide 
the results by 7, which is a good, mystic number, and subtract 
a fifth of a kibitzer from that, because we calculate that this 
represents the percentage of those who will change their minds 
between now and November. That gives us “Z,” which is the 
answer to the match game. 

Next we subtract the smaller “Z” from the larger “Z,” and 
that gives us the results of the forthcoming election, we think. 

Simple when you know how, isn’t it? 

In a sample poll conducted for test purposes in the middle of 
Lake Okoboji, last Sunday week, we got the following results: 
Will vote for W-i-k-e: —2 
Will vote for R-o-e-e-t:—2 

Don’t know: —37 
Don’t care: —3 

In fairness to the American electorate we must explain that 
last entry. It seems the question was put three times to an 
attractive blonde, who, it de- 
veloped, was a visitor from 
Canada, and our interrogator 
got the same result each time. 

Well, that’s all for the time 
being. We are sure we have 
overlooked nothing and that 
everything is plain to our 
readers. We expect to be able to report with some pretty exciting 
figures one of these weeks. Watch this column before laying your 
bets! Follow the Trotting Poll and win in a walk. 

Who will be the next President of the United States? Our 
motto is, let George do it—George Trott, and the old gray mare 
of them all, the straw boss of the straw votes. (Adv.) 
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Eprtor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


‘Bumper-Jumping Sheep’ 

Sir:—A few days ago, while driving on 
a country road, I overtook a flock of sheep. 
In trying to get through this flock, my car 
became entirely surrounded by -sheep. 
Suddenly one ewe decided to jump over 

my left front fender and bumper, and be- 
fore I could do anything about it, at least 
two hundred sheep had taken the same 
jump. 

I listened to the radio report of the 
Democratic National Convention and was 
very much impressed with the similarity 
of action on the part of the delegates and 
the bumper-jumping sheep. 

Fresno, Calif. E. L. Dantets 


* * * 


Selective Conscription 

Sir:—Thousands feel that the selective 
conscription bill now in Congress is one of 
the most dangerous pieces of legislation 
ever perpetrated upon the American peo- 
ple. It would disorganize and demoralize 
our entire nation. It embraces just what 
we condemn and abhor in Hitlerism. To 
me, it means destruction of our morale, 
our ruin. 


Chicago, Iil. Mary E. EspensHAbDE 


* * * 


‘United States of Europe’ 

Sir:—Many are filled with foreboding as 
little country after little country falls un- 
der the feet of dictators in Europe. While 
filled with pity for each subjugated peo- 
ple, I do not see the future so dark as 
others profess. In a world that has known 
freedom, the taste and love for it can never 
die. The very acts that Hitler is now tak- 
ing to insure his mastery are sowing the 
seeds for his downfall. 

A large nation, in the days of airplanes, 
radio, television, and perhaps still other 
undiscovered “quickies” to annihilate time 
and space, can be more efficiently gov- 
erned and less expensively maintained and 
guarded than a dozen small ones. 

So there is the sure hope that, after 
they “have suffered for a season,” God in 
his infinite mercy will revitalize a new 
civilization, better, truer and more effec- 
tive than has yet existed. A United States 
of Europe may come this way. 
Clarksville, Texas. Nancy P. Morris 


* * * 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Successor 


Sir:—Since the President, in his own 
mind, thinks he is indispensable in the af- 
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fairs of this nation, perhaps it might be 
asked of him, at a press conference, if he 
has made provision for a proper successor, 
who could take up the reign in the event 
he is called hence. 

Successful corporations generally try to 
provide for eventualities, and since the 
President is running the largest corpora- 
tion in the world, seemingly as he alone 
thinks best, I am wondering if he has 
been having this vital question in mind. 
Perhaps, too, so that we might be pre- 
pared, he might also answer the question, 
“What would happen to the U.S. if he 
should suddenly be called home?” 

To me it does not seem right that so 
much should be staked on one man when 
the nation’s welfare is concerned. 


Albert Lea, Minn. Aur. C. 


* * * 


Civilization or Savagery 

Sir:—When will civilization begin? When 
will the peoples of the earth cease to strug- 
gle blindly in their miserable self-made 
hell? Is the power of thought to be forever 
confined to the few, while the many are 
forced to flounder helplessly in darkness? 

It may be years; it may be centuries; 
it may be hundreds of centuries; but some 
time in the future, a light will shine upon 
all the peoples of the world and their eyes 
will be opened to a life that is real and 
beautiful. 


Calvin, Okla. 


DeWirt CrewsHaw 


* * * 


Need For Mass Consumption 


Sir:—May I suggest that a more ap- 
propriate caption for the letter signed by 


Fred Clute (U.S.N., July 26) would be 
a cause of unemployment. “Cutting every 
worker’s pay in half” certainly will not 
solve “America’s problem of too much 
food,” referred to in the article in the same 
issue, “Famine in a World Glutted with 
Foods.” 

This nation has acquired the art of mass 
production, but has not yet learned the art 
of mass consumption which is so necessary 
if we are to avoid having “surpluses.” 
Glenside, Pa. NatHAN Havse 








ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. 
OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices and Complete Stocks 
in all Principal Cities 
Makers of Special Steels 


Tool-Stainless-Carbon-Electrical 
Information Available 


Certified Blue Sheets giving inewuctions on 
treatment. Also a brand new kind of 
reference publication, ““Handbook of Special 
Steels—Their Properties, Uses, Fabricators.” 

A request on your letterhead will bring 
you this helpful up-to-date literature. 
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HOW EXECUTIVES 
CAN HELP EMPLOYES 
WHO NEED LOANS 


IS IT a problem to know what to do when 
an employe needs a loan? The chances 
are that your company makes few if any 
loans to employes. Your directors probably 
feel that a special organization can better 
cope with the problems of family financing. 
What organization shall this be? Where 
shall you send employes who must borrow? 


Loans for small borrowers 


For years the Russell Sage Foundation—an 
impartial, socially-minded group—has been 
making a study of the small borrower’s 
credit needs and how to meet them. The 
recommendations of the Foundation have 
been incorporated in the small loan laws of 
most industrial states. These laws make pos- 
sible the modern family finance company 
such as Household Finance. 

At Household Finance the responsible 
worker can borrow up to $300 largely on 
his character and earning ability. He needs 
no bankable security, no guarantors or en- 
dorsers. No wage assignment is taken. The 
law regulates the transaction for the bor- 
rower’s protection. Last year Household 
Finance made over 800,000 loans to workers 
in all branches of industry. 

Borrowers at Household repay their loans 
in convenient monthly installments. Each 
borrower may choose the schedule which 
best fits his own needs and income. Here 
are some typical loan plans. 





AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH | 
OF including All Charges 


CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
mos, mos, mos. mos. 
k « loan loan loan loan 


$ $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 


100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 


200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50] 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15 | 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 


Above payments figured at 244% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
Maryland and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 



































Families learn to stretch dollars 


To help families avoid unnecessary debt 
Household is carrying on an educational 
program in money management and better 
buymanship. Household’s home economists 
have shown thousands of families how to 
get more from their incomes. Many schools 
and colleges now use Household’s consumer 
publications as texts. 

Why don’t you send the coupon for further 
information about this helpful service for 
employes who need loans? No obligation! 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family fi organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
see ew eee ewes en eee ee ee ee ee ee 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-H 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 
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Official ‘Leisureliness’ on Defense . . . No Boost 
To U.S. Prestige at Havana... A New Deal Party? 


Real bottleneck in the defense pro- 
gram lies in a few high-placed officials 
who refuse to make any concessions 
to the fact that the United States 
might need to hurry in its preparation 
for possible trouble. 


xk * 


Roosevelt pushed forward his $500,- 
000,000 Export-Import Bank loan 
plan—revived after Congress refused 
to take it in 1939—because the Amer- 
ican delegation to the Pan-American 
conference did not have details 
worked out for its idea of a series of 
hemisphere marketing plans. 


xk 


Henry Wallace will either resign as 
Secretary of Agriculture or will take 
a formal leave of absence that will 
disassociate him completely from his 
department during his campaign for 
the Vice Presidency. 


xk 


Big internal fight is brewing over lo- 
cation of machinery that may grad- 
ually be evolved to control this coun- 
try’s foreign trade. State Department 
is angling for it and has a way of get- 
ting what it goes after, but sponsors of 
plan think it would be sabotaged in 
that department. 


x * * 


Post-mortems on Democratic conven- 
tion brings to light the fact that 
President Roosevelt on more than one 
occasion used a threat not to accept 
renomination as the club to get what 
he wanted from the convention. Only 
time it failed was on foreign affairs 
plank in the party platform. 


xk 


If the Pennsylvania Turnpike, the 
new express highway from Harrisburg 
to Pittsburgh, is successful, the RFC 
may give serious consideration to a 
number of proposals pending before 
it for financing of other toll road 
projects. One plan contemplates mak- 
ing the RFC an investment banker to 
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handle sale of toll road bonds which 
would carry a governmental guaran- 
tee of interest. 


x * * 


New Dealers are saying that, if 
enough conservative Democrats take 
a walk, they will be left with a party 
that really will be run by those who 
represent the President’s views. 


xk * 


Only the approach of a national elec- 
tion now is keeping Mr. Roosevelt 
from lopping off some very important 
Official heads. The President suspects 
some key individuals of putting mon- 
key-wrenches in the machinery of 
programs in which he is interested. 


xe. e? 


Careful plans are being outlined by 
the Defense Commission for co-ordi- 
nation of production of military and 
civilian necessities. Major emphasis 
is being laid on development of pro- 
cedures to prevent undue price rises. 


xk * 


U.S. permitted itself to be maneu- 
vered into the position of asking fa- 
vors of Latin-American nations when 
those nations should have been ask- 
ing favors of U.S., since the cash will 
come from here. Result: This coun- 
try’s standing was not very much im- 
proved with nations to the South. 


x kk 


Motor transport companies, both pas- 
senger and freight, are co-operating in 
the first complete survey of facilities 
as a measure of national defense. 
Even school buses are to be counted 
and rated in a study of troop-carry- 
ing capacity should need arise. 


x*r 


A better-than-even chance exists for 
revival of the omnibus transportation 
bill. Sent back to conference by the 
House with instructions to include a 
section favorable to security of labor 
in event of mergers, the measure had 


been considered practically dead. Rail. 
road brotherhoods have been working 
for resurrection and are said to have 
made some progress toward a com. 
promise. 


x *k * 


A guiding factor in all administra. 
tion policy-making decisions now is 
the possibility that England will suc. 
cumb to a Nazi blitzkrieg. This goes 
for the new $4,818,000,000 defense re- 
quest, the compulsory military train- 
ing proposal, the plan to establish a 
trusteeship for foreign possessions in 
this hemisphere. There is no certainty 
that England will go under. But mili- 
tary opinion points that way, and the 
Administration is taking no chances 
on what the future may bring. 


x * 


Insiders look for a tightening of tax 
laws affecting family trusts when 
revenue legislation is undertaken. En- 
tailed estates are to be governed toa 
greater extent than previously if some 
administration advisers have their 
way. 


x kk 


The Army fears something of a shake- 
up among policy-forming officers as 
a result of the shifts taking place in 
the office of Secretary of War. 


x kk 


Members of Congress are beginning 
to notice a rising volume of protest 
against compulsory military service 
in the mail they receive. 


. 2 2 


The White House is convinced that 
Germans now are opening their prop- 
aganda barrage on U.S., designed to 
frighten this country into inaction. 
Threats from German functionaries 
concerning what economic punish- 
ment they intend to deliver against 
this country draw smiles from in- 
formed officials here. View is that the 
Germans are the ones who will have 
some worrying to do. 
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Aren’t You Glad 


| remembered about "33 tol ? 





+. WITH A 
BLUE RIBBON 
ON IT 












































First in the Homes of America — 
and the Largest Selling American 
Beer in the Rest of the World! 






BLENDED 33 TIMES TO MAKE 


ONE GREAT BEER! 


It’s the Happy Blending of 33 Separate Brews —for the 


One Flavor that has won America, Coast to Coast! 


@ Pabst Blue Ribbon is served in more 
homes—at more parties, picnics and other 
social occasions—than any other beer. 

And the reason? It takes not one, not 
five, or twelve ... but 33 separate brews 
from 33 separate kettles, to make a sin- 
gle glass of BLUE RIBBON! 

Each brew is as fine as choicest ingre- 
dients and Pabst’s 96 years of experience 


can make it. Then all 33 brews are 
brought together in perfect balance. 

An expensive way to brew? Of course! 
It’s like blending champagne, coffee or 
tobacco to produce the finest. And that’s 
what makes it America’s Premium Beer, 
with a smoothness that is unique... and 
a goodness that never varies. 

Sometime today, meet Blue Ribbon, 


Gli the BLEND Het Sole the Lew 


ey Pabst Blue Ribbon...2..< 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 














GLIMPSES OF TERRACED FARMS—IMPORTANT FEATURE OF ANCIENT INCA CITIES IN PERU. 


E CRUISES TO SOUTH AMERICA 


@ 24, 25, 31 and 38 day cruises to Ecuador, Peru and Chile, visiting en route Panama 
Canal and Colombia, and cruise-tours ‘Round South America. 


@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto Cabello with optional 160 
mile Grand Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes by auto. 


@ Splendid Santa ships, Santa Elena, Santa Lucia, Santa Paula, Santa Rosa; every room 
outside, each with private bath; outdoor tiled swimming pools; dining rooms on prom- 
enade decks with casement windows and roll back domes. 


@ SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New 
York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, D. C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 hy Grace Line, Inc. 





